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l'HE December number of the Valley Magazine will 
issued within the next few days. It will be of ar- 
‘1c appearance and contain a well-selected, strikingly 
vinal and highly intellectual table of contents. The 
| /ley Magazine appeals to good literary taste, to the 
reined and the thinking. It may be had at all news- 
Sicnds at five cents a copy. The price of yearly sub- 
scr ption is fifty cents. Buy it and read it, and learn to 
kt the really good in periodical literature. 





REFLECTIONS 


Trust Legislation 


ONGRESS has again buckled down to business. 

C There are many things which will engage its 

attention. Legislation dealing with trusts, cur- 

rency and banking, tariff revision, reciprocity with 

Cuba, the introduction of the gold standard in the 

Philippine Islands, the Isthmian Canal and matters 

appertaining to the Interior Department will be enacted 
or, at least, discussed. The President’s recommenda- 
tions invite earnest and thoughtful consideration. They 
are timely, conservative and reflecting a spirit of broad 
statesmanship and of sincere solicitude for the welfare 

of the American nation. Judging by present indica- 

tions, there is every probability that vigorous attempts 
will be made to enact new anti-trust laws. Con- 

gressmen are known to be impressed with the grow- 

ing rancor against monopolies, and more than anxious 
to satisfy the wishes of their constituents. Some of 
them have already expressed their views on the mat- 
ter and given outlines of measures they intend to in- 
troduce. Col. Hepburn, the Iowa representative, is 
said to favor the imposition of a prohibitive tax on 
the watered stock of corporations. This is not a bad 
idea. In fact, it is decidedly well-conceived, and al- 
most ingeniously simple. The imposition of such a tax 
would go a long way toward stopping the promotive 
craze and the eagerness to consolidate. As is well 
known, watered stock is, as a rule, the principal in- 
ducement held out to and by promoters. There would, 
indeed, be hardly any profit in consolidation but for 
the shares and bonds given away as a bonus to the 
organizers and those who subscribe to the new securi- 
ties. In all the amalgamations effected since 1898, the 
inflation ot capitalization played a leading part in both 
the industrial and railroad world. Properties the to- 
tal actual valuation of which did not exceed ten mil- 
lion, have been known to be capitalized at fifty mil- 
lion dollars, the actual assets being represented by 
preferred and the water by common stock. The latter, 
as a rule, found its way first into the hands of the 
promoters and organizers, and then into the hands of 
the public. These wild-cat consolidations have been 
without economic value. They have not increased our 
national wealth. They constituted gigantic stock- 
jobbing schemes, and, at the same time, a great men- 
ace to prosperity. The latter, most of them still are 
at the present day. The inflation process must be held 
responsible for a considerable portion of the rise in 
the value of commodities. The syndicates superin- 
tending the manipulation and distribution of common 
shares, which they received for practically nothing, 
being anxious to make good annual statements of 
earnings and to pay dividends on both preferred and 
common shares, so as to be able to sell at as much 
profit as possible to the public, found themselves com- 
pelled to raise the prices of their products and to 
strangle competition by fair means or foul—mostly the 
latter. Optimistic featherheads have usually given dif- 
ferent explanations of the increase in commodity prices. 
They have been talking and writing by the yard about 
the centripetal tendency in modern economic condi- 
tions and the wonderful benefits of consolidation. They 
have been regaling themselves and others with so 
many platitudes of this kind that they are no longer 
receiving any attention. People have grown tired of 
them and their opportunist explanations. The thinking 
consumer has a better understanding of the significance 





and economic value of speculative consolidation by 
this time. While he may admit that there is a centraliz- 
ing tendency in finance, commerce and industry, he is 
convinced that consolidation is an evil of the most 
sinister kind when it is accompanied by huge inflation; 
when it leads to oppression, corrupt legislation and an 
artificial appreciation of commodity values. He, there- 
fore, recognizes, in the legislation to be proposed by 
Col. Hepburn, a step in the right direction, and hopes 
that it may lead to something practical and _ effective. 
The Iowa Congressman hit the nail on the head, when 
he said that “when you take away the opportunity from 
the professional promoter of getting rich simply 
through the organization of a trust and the issuance 
of enormous quantities of stock based on nothing but 
the visionary dividend-earning capacity of the pro- 
posed enterprise, you at once will put an effectual end 
to such organization.” The trust question is a most 
important one. A proper solution of it will be a na- 
tional blessing, inasmuch as it will give more stability 
to business conditions, prevent crazy speculation, the 
tying up of vast amounts of funds which should be em- 
ployed in the channels of legitimate trade, periodical 
raids upon the Federal Treasury, stringency in money- 
rates and calamitous panics in security markets with 
all their widespread and dire effects upon the whole 
business community. Let Congress not be afraid of 
tackling this problem. The people do not want it to 
act hastily, recklessly or indiscriminately. They want 
it to remember that legitimate consolidation is one thing 
and illegitimate consolidation quite another thing. The 
demagogue, the blatherskite and the mouthy, time serv- 
ing politician should not be allowed to have a voice in 
the campaign against unlawful combinations. If there 
is any legislation, let it be well considered and honest, 
free from prejudice and envy. That something of an 
effective nature can and should be done is plain. The 
economic Gordian knot must be cut. 


te te 
Science and Pantheism 

Is matter alive? This is one of the great questions 
which modern science is trying to solve. Dr. Jagadis 
Chunder Bose, a famous Indian physicist, is authority 
for the statement that there is no hard-and-fast line 
between the organic and the inorganic, or the living, 
which responds to external stimulus, and the non-liv- 
ing, which does not. After many years of experiment- 
ing on electric radiation and allied subjects, he em- 
bodied his conclusions in his book recently published 
and entitled “The Response of Matter.” A writer, in 
the London Review of Reviews, in discussing this 
book, says: “What is the distinctive characteristic of 
life? Is it not the power to respond to external stim- 
ulus? We pinch or pass an electric shock through the 
arm, and a visible twitch shows that the muscle is 
still living. A dead body does not respond when 
pinched or shocked; the sudden twitch is thus an in- 
dication of life. Physiologists make the twitching 
muscle record its autograph on a traveling strip of 
paper, and the autograph record tells the history of 
the muscle, the story of its stress and strain. When 
it is fresh, the writing is bold and strong; as fatigue 
proceeds, it becomes indistinct, and when the muscle 
dies, the record comes to a stop.” 
are well known. They must be taken to reflect the 
power to respond, which, as above stated, is the surest 
indication of life. But there are still more striking 


These phenomena 


and decidedly mysterious processes which accompany 
this responsiveness to external stimulus. 


We know 
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that nervous impulses are transmitted without any 
visible changes in the nerve. “Yet, when a flash of 
light falls on the eye, something is sent along the optic 
nerve to the brain, there to be interpreted, or recorded, 
as visual sensations. This visual impulse, produced by 
the stimulus of light, is an electric impulse. Whenever 
a shock or disturbance impinges upon a bundle of re- 
ceivers in the human body, an electric thrill is produced 
and courses along the nerves, which are but telegraphic 
wires, to the central station, the brain.” Of course, 
these pulsations must be regarded as the signs of life. 
They are the result of external stress, of light or sound. 
When any organism dies, the living mobility of its 
particles, and the power to respond and to transmit 
cease. In regard to what is commonly known as the 
ignorance, Dr. Bose has demonstrated that metals, 
when stimulated by a pinch, also make their auto- 
graphic records by electric twitches. Being thus re- 
sponsive, it would not be proper to call them “dead.” 
What is still more astonishing, is that it is impossible 
to distinguish the records for living muscle, nerves and 
metals from each other. Like muscle and nerve, met- 
als, also, when continually excited, show gradual fa- 
tigue. A little rest will restore their responsive power, 
just as it will benefit human beings, after a period of 
stress and excitement. Prof. Bose has, in addition, 
made proof of the fact that metals can be poisoned. 
He applied a poisonous substance to a piece of metal 
exhibiting electric twitches, and then noticed that the 
metal showed signs of slowly decreasing activity, un- 
til, at last, it became, apparently, rigid in death. ‘the 
experimenter afterwards applied an antidote, and, to 
his great surprise, the metal exhibited at once signs of 
revival, and, within a short time, responded once more 
to external stimulus. Perhaps the most marvelous 
achievement of Prof. Kose is his artificial “eye,” where 
by some of the phenomena of sight are imitated so 
closely that he has been enabled to discover hitherto 
unknown attributes of human vision. In “metals and 
plants, as in animal tissues, we have been shown the 
phenomena of weariness and depression, together with 
the possibilities of recovery, of exaltation, of irrespon- 
siveness, which is death. Who can regret this? . 
Science can grow only where the mind of the student 
is prepared to recognize an underlying unity amongst 
apparently diverse phenomena.” It would seem as 
though modern science were leading to a revival of 
pantheism, to that belief which makes the finite and 
the infinite, mind and matter one and _ inseparable. 
The ways of human thought and research are devious 
and many. but they all lead back in the end to the 
great, broad, stately highway of pantheism over which 
the greatest geniuses of all ages have traveled. There 
is hardly any difference between the conclusions at 
which scientific discoverers are now arriving and the 
materialistic pantheism of Spinoza or the idealistic of 
Hegel. It may be that all life is matter and that all 
matter is life, that what Kant knew as “Das Ding an 
Sich” is, in fact, the real thing, which asserts, itself 
in everything and everywhere. Electricity and mag- 
netism may be matter, and our real self part of it. 
Thus the whole universe is transforming itself, in our 
twentieth-century minds, into one wondrous manifesta- 
tion of Him, who is only seen “through a glass, dark- 
ly,” the great master of the show. 


te 
Defrauding the Government 
Reports of gigantic land-frauds in Nebraska and 
other Western States become more numerous. They 
are confirmed by the statements of Washington au- 
thorities. The cattle barons, land speculators and cor- 
porations are, it is intimated, trying to increase their 
holdings of public land by a resort to all kinds of 
schemes and tricks. The widows of soldiers are es- 
pecially prominent in this disreputable land swindle. 
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They are bribed to make entries under the homestead 
law and then turn their land over to the conspirators. 
Col. Mosby, the Government’s representative, has 
brought the matter to the attention of the Federal 
Grand Jury in Nebraska and a thorough investigation 
is now in progress. The erstwhile Confederate guer- 
rilla leader is diligently at work, so much so, indeed, 
that he has aroused bitter antagonism in certain quar- 
ters which are presumably closely identified with the 
conspirators, The two Nebraska United States Sena- 
tors are said to be indignantly opposed to Mosby’s 
methods, and strenuously deny that any frauds have 
been or are being committed. They are, however, pro- 
testing too much. Every well-informed person knows 
that land frauds have long been committed, and on a 
very extensive scale. The Secretary of the Interior 
has admitted that the Government is losing large 
amounts of money every year; that fraudulent entries 
are a common occurrence; that there is constant un- 
lawful cutting of valuable timber on public lands, and 
that a thorough overhauling of the acts of Congress 
is urgently required. The cattle barons, as is well 
known, are anxious to perpetuate their hold upon the 
public domain. They are “down” on the small set- 
tler, the man who is a real economic and vital asset of 
a nation. They are denouncing President Roosevelt 
and everybody else that is against their infamous Ca- 
morra methods of robbing the Government of large 
slices of public domain. They were determined op- 
ponents of the irrigation law, passed during the last 
session of Congress, on the very logical ground that 
irrigation is principally for the benefit of the small 
farmer, or homesteader. The cattle baron is fighting 
his impending fate, tooth and nail. He instinctively 
feels that his era is drawing to a close. But noth- 
ing will avail him. The steady increase of popula- 
tion and the building and extending of railroads, as 
well as the spirit of the age and general economic pol- 
icy are utterly against a prolongation of the era of 
landed feudalism in this country. It is the small land- 
owner, who is a source of real strength and wealth for 
a country, not the land monopolist or cattle baron. The 
Government should not allow itself to be bulldozed by 
any unpatriotic Senator or dastardly land robber in 
the conduct of its investigation into reports of land 
frauds. Let it go ahead, impartially and fearlessly. 
The public domain is not of such great magnitude 
any more that the Government can afford to be lax in 
its supervision of homestead entries, or indifferent to 
reports of gigantic frauds. The people demand a more 
scientific, discriminative and systematic method of 
sales of public land, and a more rigorous supervision 
of forest reserves. They demand changes in the law 
wherever necessary. They want our National Legis- 
lature and authorities to remember that the wealth of 
the country does not belong to this generation only. 
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The Gould-Harriman Wrangle 

THERE is another row over the control of the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company. Mr. George Gould and 
Mr. E. H. Harriman are fighting for control, and, inci- 
dentally, calling each other all kinds of names. Stock- 
holders of the company are in receipt of circulars 
every day, wherein they are minutely informed of pro- 
ceedings and strategical positions, and also of the sin- 
ister results that would follow if either of the con- 
testants were to obtain complete control of the prop- 
erty. Judging at this distance, it would certainly ap- 
pear as though Mr. George Gould had the best of the 
argument. A victory on his part would redound to the 
benefit of shareholders and the people of Colorado 
generally. He is, by all odds, much the superior of 
Mr. Harriman in constructive and executive ability. He 
has had a wide and varied experience, and his repu- 
tation is not tarnished by anything of.an unpleasant 





character. In fact, Mr. George Gould has been sing 
larly conservative and successful in all his ventures. 
He ‘is neither a manipulator of stocks, nor a wrecke: 
of properties. His extended systems of railroad en 
gage his constant and painstaking attention. As a 
practical railroad man, Mr. Harriman is, undoubtedly, 
the inferior of his rival, for, it is only within the last 
four or five years that he has been at all prominent 
in the country’s railroad affairs, and, so far as the 
management of industrial corporations is concerned, he 
has no practical knowledge or experience at all. Mr, 
George Gould is anxious to procure a majority of 
Colorado F. and I. stock, because he needs the prop- 
erty in connection with a proper development of the 
resources of Colorado and other Western States, and 
as a feeder for his railroad lines. The history of the 
company has been a most unsavory and checkered one. 
Ever since its organization, stock-jobbers have regu- 
lated its affairs and made a football of its securities, 
Palmer and Woerrishoeffer, former Wall street mag- 
nates, worked the property for all it was worth, but, 
for some reason or other, failed to derive much sat- 
isfaction from their operations. Nearly every small 
fellow that ever invested in the stock had, in the end, 
reason to regret having done so. A few months ago, 
John W. Gates made a desperate effort to oust the 
Osgood management. He issued circulars by the 
pound. He instituted lawsuits, applied for injunctions 
and generally made life a burden to the learned judges 
of the Denver courts, but was soon compelled to ac- 
knowledge that he had failed and been beaten in every 
direction. The Colorado fuel and Iron Company is 
a valuable property and is steadily expanding. It owns 
immense deposits of coal and iron ore. In the hands 
of right people, it might, and could easily, be devel- 
oped into the greatest industrial enterprise west of the 
Mississippi river. It is, therefore, to be hoped that 
Mr. George Gould will eventually succeed in gaining 
control. He is the man that it needs. He has great 
ambitions and great methods of building up a busi- 
ness and a country. There is not the least doubt that 
he carries himself with far-reaching plans. He in- 
tends to make Colorado and other Rocky Mountain 
States to the West what Pennsylvania is to the East. 
Mr. George Gould is a man that does things, and that 
is in the front ranks of those who have made it their 
life’s supremest ambition to advance the interests of 
the West and Southwest, the great, glorious empire 
stretching out between the Mississippi river and the 
Pacific ocean, where many millions of energetic, God 
and law-fearing people, with plenty of rich, healthy, 
red corpuscles coursing through their veins, are weav- 
ing the complex woof of the thought-baffling destinies 
of a mighty Nation. 
t 
Tainted Blood 

Fate, it seems, holds a grudge against the Russian 
Imperial family. The present heir to the throne is af- 
flicted with tuberculosis, while the Czar himself is suf- 
fering from a mysterious ailment of the brain and in- 
curable melancholy. He is said to be contemplating 
abdication, and expressing infinite disgust at the wor- 
ries, troubles, complications and strife of domestic and 
international politics. Nicholas II is a well-meaning 
ruler of considerable ability, but devoid of strengt! of 
character. He is a vacillating dreamer that is afraid, 
or incapable, to act, and extremely sensitive to every 
slight or rebuff. His political advisers control him 
completely. It is reasonable to believe that the prevail- 
ing policy of brutal repression and despotism in !'in- 
land is not in accord with the ideas of the Czar, and 
that it is the outgrowth of that spirit of patriotic and 
religious fanaticism which now holds sway at St 
Petersburg. Russia of the present day needs a differ- 
ent, more energetic and more independent ruler. [ut 
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where can he be found? Certainly not in the family of 
the Romanoffs, the blood of which is strongly tainted. 
For a*century or more, the family has been noted for 
eccentricities of some kind or other. The father of 
Nicholas II. was a tyrannical misanthrope. Some of 
his uncles and cousins are given to astounding, scan- 
dalous exhibitions of brutality and waywardness. There 
is not a single member of the family that possesses the 
qualities required of a successful autocrat. The Ro- 
manoffs need an infusion of new, clean, healthy blood, 
such as courses rapidly through the veins of plebeians. 


te 
Generosity to Teachers 

Ir is intimated that the School Board intends to re- 
open schools on Friday after New Year’s day, just as it 
did on Friday after Thanksgiving. Methinks the Board 
should do no such thing, especially in view of the fact 
that Washington’s birthday falls on a Saturday and 
Decoration day on a Sunday. The teachers are entitled 
to their full allowance of holidays. The Board would 
do the right thing by keeping schools closed on the two 
days mentioned. Let us be generous to our teachers, 
and do everything to make their task pleasant, and 
show our appreciation of the fine-spirited manner in 
which they discharge their important duties. If there is 
any profession that really deserves to be treated with 
grateful generosity it is that of the teacher. The school 
day between two holidays will be absolutely of no bene- 
fit to the children. Between memory of the holiday 
past and anticipation of the holiday to follow, the 
scholars’ minds will hardly be in a particularly recep- 
tive condition. 

te 


A Timely Investigation 

OwInc to the issuance of a decree by the German 
government prohibiting the use of borax in the pres- 
ervation of meat, Professor H. W. Wiley, chief chem- 
ist of the Department of Agriculture, at Washing- 
ton, has decided to conduct a thorough scientific in- 
vestigation into the methods of food preservation in 
vogue in this country. He has been aroused by the 
many complaints reaching him in regard to the dele- 
terious effects of many of our articles of preserved 
food. Medical authorities have been particularly em- 
phatic and persistent in their denunciation of the use 
of various highly injurious substances. They de- 
mand the enactment of proper legislation, providing 
for a rigorous supervision of the trade, in the inter- 
est of the health of domestic as well as foreign con- 
sumers of our products. There is plenty of evidence 
at hand to prove that the methods of food preserva- 
tion in this country are very lax; that they involve 
a criminal disregard of public health, and that for- 
eign governments have been justified in adopting pro- 
tective measures against imports of this class of ar- 
ticles from the United States. Health authorities are 
determinedly opposed to the use of borax, salicylic 
acid and kindred substances. Professor Wiley de- 
clared, some time ago, that “the public supervision 
should look after the weak and’ diseased digestive 
systems rather than the strong and vigorous.” If cer- 
tain chemical substances have an injurious effect 
upon enfeebled digestive organs, it cannot be doubted 
but that they have an equally injurious effect upon 
organs which still are in a healthy and robust con- 
dition. Supervision on the part of the Federal or 
State authorities should look after the healthy as 
well as the diseased. It would be foolish to make any 
discrimination of the kind suggested by Prof. Wiley. 
Washington dispatches indicate that it is intended to 
first show the effects of various chemicals on young 
men of sound health, and to use the knowledge ob- 
tained thereby as a basis for further and more com- 
prehensive investigation. It would not be such a bad 
idea to pay some attention also to patent medicines 
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and various drugs in most popular use. There is rea- 
son to suspect that ‘the patent medicine business is 
fraught with many startling abuses, and that a rigid 
investigation would result in disclosures which would 
do more than anything else toward enlightening the 
public regarding the true nature of this kind of bogus 
medicine. ; 


o* Reformers 

“THe harshest judge of weakness, follies and in- 
trigue,” says a London weekly, “is the man who has 
himself been weak, “This is, indeed, very true. It is 
one of those eternal truisms which we are in the habit 
of overlooking or belittling, not because we do not be- 
lieve in them, but simply because they are so simple 
and self-evident. The most zealous and most fanaticai 
of reformers is, as a rule, he who has sinned and re- 
pented, he who has tasted of the bitter sweetness of 
vice in all its forms, he who has had his surfeit of the 
lusts of the flesh: David and Solomon are famous ex- 
amples of this kind of sinner and reformer. They had 
run the whole gamut of passion, lust and covetousness, 
and finally ended as whimpering, repenting, trembling, 
zealous reformers. And since their day, there have 
been many other illustrious examples. Diocletian, St. 
Augustine, Charlemagne, Charles the Fifth, Mary Stu- 
art, Louis Quatorze, Chateaubriand were all sinners 
first and penitents or reformers afterwards. And some 
of them and many others of the same class have been 
most uncharitable and inexorable in their condemnation 
of those who committed the same faults and failed to 
find their way out to better things. There have also 
been some who reformed because physical infirmities 
and approaching age left them no other choice, and 
deprived them of the capacity to prolong their career 
of sin and to enjoy sinning. And this latter sort of 
erstwhile sinners, rendered impotent, is the most acrid 
of all critics of moral foibles and aberration and the 
most bigoted of all reformers. There is perhaps noth- 
ing more embittering than the thought that we have to 
be good because we can no longer be bad. To reform 
at the right time, before loss of capacity to sin has set 
in must be put down to our credit and is something to 
be proud of, but to reform after we have become physi- 
cal and moral eunuchs that is indeed humiliating, gall- 
ing and dispiriting. To reform is easy when the blood 
courses sluggishly, when the eyes are dim, when the 
head is bald, when the heart is empty and life is in 
the sere and yellow leaf. 


Collecting Gold Bricks 

EvuroPeans have lots of fun these days at the ex- 
pense of American art-collectors. They believe, and, 
apparently, on very good grounds, that many spurious 
pictures are being sold to Americans who have 
“money to burn,” and who are anxious to pose in the 
role of a Maecenas, or as art connoisseurs. French 
and German art critics are particularly caustic in 
their comments upon the methods of Morgan and 
others to establish private art-collections of their own. 
They have little or no fear that really good pictures 
will be sent across the Atlantic. According to their 
views, the average American art-collector is pitifully 
“green.” He has an exceedingly scant knowledge of 
the great masterpieces and lacks sense of discrimina- 
tion between the good and the bad, the genuine and 
the spurious. It is stated, for instance, that J. P. 
Morgan’s Raphael was offered repeatedly and vainly 
to all the great art-galleries of Europe at a much 
lower price than that finally paid by the rich Ameri- 
can. Henry Walters, who recently purchased the 
Massarenti collection at Rome, seems to have made 
equally as bad a bargain as did Morgan. Dr. Bode, 
the famous director of the Berlin Museum, made the 
following remarks, the other day, in regard to this 
collection: “Whoever, like myself, has had the pleas- 
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ure of seeing this collection, knows that it would be 
difficult to name a second that is so void of good 
things, and contains so many mediocre pictures and 


forgeries of great names as the collection 
of Don Marcello Massarenti, which filled the spacious 
rooms of a palace near the Vatican. The Italian 
government assessed a tax of twenty per cent export 
tax to forty thousand francs, so that its estimate of 
the value of the collection was two hundred thou- 
sand francs.” The price paid for these pictures by 
Mr. Walters is said to have been five million francs. 
There is no longer any doubt but that Americans are 
being victimized on a very extensive scale, and in 
the most brazen manner, by art-dealers, who do not 
hesitate to pass off pictures that are well-nigh worth- 
less as masterpieces of famous artists, and at prodigi- 
ous prices. New York capitalists have been buying 
this sort of stuff in ship-load lots, and upon the ad- 
vice of men who posed as connoisseurs, and who, 
probably, were the hired, secret agents of enterpris- 
ing art-dealers. Senator Clark, of Montana, is the 
possessor of a painting, presumed to be a Vercolje, 
for which he paid fifty thousand francs, and which, 
according to Dr. Bode and other critics of equal 
standing and authority, is not worth one thousand 
francs. It is passing strange that American million- 
aires should not, long since, have become suspicious 
over the never-ceasing offerings of genuine Rous- 
seaus, Daubignys, Constants, Rembrandts and Cor- 
ots. They should have enough common sense to 
know that there are exceedingly few great paintings 
to be had any more at the present time, because they 
have found their way into the famous public and pri- 
vate art-galleries of Europe. Judging by the number 
of great paintings sold within the last few years in 
Paris, Rome, Florence and Antwerp, it would seem 
as though the masters had been manufacturing them 
at the rate of fifty a day. 


%& & 
A Noble Speech 


Mr. BA.Four’s first speech as Prime Minister was 
made a few days ago. It was a thoughtful and inspir- 
ing one. It was marked by scholarly dignity of utter- 
ance, nobility of thought and a fine, firm grasp of the 
problems of Weltpolitik. Mr. Balfour is developing 
into a statesman of the first class, and proving himself 
a worthy successor of his uncle, Lord Salisbury. He is 
greatly superior to Chamberlain, both as a thinker and 
a man of conservative action in the world of interna- 
tional politics. He is scrupulously preserving the dig- 
nity, rights and prestige of his country, but, at the 
same time, assiduously refraining from arousing the 
prejudices of other nations. Mr. Balfour is a states- 
man devoted to the work of maintaining peace, with- 
out making concessions that could be considered hu- 
miliating. And that is the kind of work that is in- 
finitely better, nobler and, also, worthier of this era 
of civilization than that of the fanfaronading, swash- 
buckling and troubie-seeking Chamberlain and his ilk 
of petty, mercenary politicians. It is not the frivolous- 
ly-begun, though successful, war, but the constant ef- 
fort to maintain peace and good will among the na- 
tions of the earth that calls for statesmanship of the 
highest sort and that can really be said to be advanc- 
ing the interests of the human race. In his late speech, 
Mr. Balfour took special occasion to emphasize his 
love of peace, his desire to abide by the principles of 
international comity, and his hope that the govern- 
ments of other countries will aid in keeping the dogs 
of war chained for an indefinite length of time. He 
said, inter alia: “There is no desire which I think 
ought to be more constantly present to the minds of 
European statesmen, there is no sentiment which they 
ought more sedulously to cultivate than that spirit of 
international tolerance, international comprehension, 
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and, if it may be, international friendship and 
international love, which, if duly encouraged, 
will have the most powerful effect in the fu- 
ture whenever dangers menace FEurpean peace. 
That this should happily result from the com. 


mon union, from the cultivation of affection between 
European peoples, and from tne mutual understanding 
"of European statesmen ought to be the most earnest 
prayer of every man who has at heart the future of 
civilization and that peace upon which civilization is 
based.” What a difference there is between these words 
and those which Chamberlain is so fond of uttering, 
and which never fail to embitter England’s relations 
with other countries of Europe! Mr. Balfour is 
openly, avowedly and thoroughly in favor of peace. 
He has no arriere pensee. He assures European states- 
men that he is a man of his word and that he does 
not look for trouble every time an international con- 
troversy arises and leads to an exchange of diplomatic 
notes. Compared with Chamberlain, Mr. Balfour may 
be tame and lacking in picturesqueness, but he is cer- 
tainly a more sympathetic figure, and an infinitely bet- 
ter safeguard of the world’s peace and the material, 
moral and intellectual treasures of Christian civiliza- 


. . Reasonahle Prices 

SoUTHERNERS are no longer as enthusiastic over 
booms in cotton markets as they used to be. This 
is plainly shown by the indifference with which they 
regard and comment upon the recent breaks in prices. 
It is beginning to dawn upon their minds that an ar- 
tificially high level of quotations does not benefit the 
producer, inasmuch as it curtails consumptive de- 
mand. The comparatively high prices which still pre- 
vail have materially lessened European demand for 
our cotton. Exports are falling off. Consumers on 
the other side of the Atlantic do not care to pay ex- 
orbitant prices. They seem to be of the opinion that 
the prevailing market quotations are not legitimate; 
that they have an unsound foundation, and that, 
therefore, a reaction cannot be far off. What South- 
ern cotton planters need most is a stable market at 
reasonable prices, at prices which encourage buyers, 
which increase demand. And this holds good, also, 
Shortsighted gamblers are still 
Every 
of 


tion. 


in grain markets. 
trying to boost prices of corn and wheat. 
other day, we read of “corners,” of squeezing 
bears, and all that sort of thing. While the specula- 
tive orgy is going on, statisticians bemoan a steady 
decrease in exports, and adduce figures showing that 
European demand for American corn is practically 
nil at the present time. 


kk kb 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


BY FRANCIS A. HOUSE. 


ed as one of the most original and most 


Mowe MAETERLINCK must be regard- 
He is a 


brilliant writers of modern times. 


profound thinker, an indefatigable searcher after 
truth, a pantheistic metaphysician, and an assiduous 
student of the macrocosm and microcosm. The charge 
has often been preferred that he is too vague; that his 
theories are too subtle, and the lessons he tries to 
convey too intellectual to be understood by any but 
the high-priests of mysticism, but, in spite of all that 
his envious rivals or traducers may Maeter- 
linck’s fame as a mystic is growing. His works have 


been translated into every European language. They 


Say, 


are read with avidity; they constitute one of the lead- 
ing themes of literary criticism and discussion. 

His fame has heretofore been based upon his mys- 
tical masterpieces alone. 


Maeterlinck’s name has all 
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along been regarded as a synonym for mysticism of 
the most unadulterated kind. It was, therefore, with 
immense surprise that his admirers read the news 
that the Belgian had turned his back on his former 
idols; that he had determined to be done with mysti- 
cism and fatalism. ‘They rubbed their eyes in sheer 
astonishment, when the news was flashed from Paris 
over the telegraphic wires that the great mystic had 
achieved a tremendous triumph with his drama of the 
Italian Renaissance, “Monna Vanna.” 

This latest product of Maeterlinck’s genius is 
sparkling with an infectious kind of optimism, vir- 
ile, healthy sensuality and an all-conquering, bound- 
less desire to live, to enjoy, to struggle and to 
achieve. In “Monna Vanna,” the Belgian gives an 
utterly different interpretation of life and fate than 
he did in “Pelleas et Melisande” and “Alladine et 
Palomides.” There he tried to convince us that sex- 
ual love is the predestinated, almighty power, which, 
together with grim death, rules, enslaves and de- 
stroys the life of man. There, fate is everything, and 
man nothing. In “Monna Vanna,’ Maeterlinck 
teaches us that man is master of his fate; that he 
himself is the predetermining factor; that it is not in 
his stars, but in himself, that he is an underling. The 
principal characters in this drama are not slaves of 
the unknown and the unknowable. Kismet has no 
terrors for them. They do not care a rap for that 
supreme force which does not permit them d’etre 
grand ou sublime, parce qwils pensent sans cesse a 
Vinconnaissable et a Vinfini.” 

A great change seems to have overtaken the mind 
of Maeterlinck. “Monna Vanna” is an apotheosis of 
the individual, of human intellect, love, hope and am- 
bition. It knows nothing of despair. It mocks at 
and defies fate. It declares that man has the power 
and knowledge in his possession to solve all terres- 
trial mysteries; to scale all merely intellectual 
heights, and to act upon and uphold the principle 
that we owe life no more than it owes to us. It 
makes it clear that the vast cosmos is one universal 
symphony of cause and effect, that everything is one 
of the links in an endless chain. Fate, we are told 
to believe, is a logical sequence. It is neither brutal, 
nor irrational. It is a figment of the brain whenever 
we try to place it without ourselves, our origin, 
thoughts, feelings, actions and environment. Fate is 
a mere, misleading name for something that sits en- 
throned within the confines of our cranium and our 
mortal heart. 

Yes, Maeterlinck’s mind has undergone a com- 
plete metamorphosis. He is no longer adhering to 
and expressing ideas of impotent pessimism. He 
seems to have groped his way through the gloom 
that surrounds us, and to have been granted glimpses 
of that for which so many of us are longing and, 
perhaps, shall never see. Maeterlinck has found his 
way through the swamps and fens of oppressive un- 
certainty and doubt. He has fought a good fight and 
conquered the powers of the dark. He has reached 
that pinnacle of the intellect from which alone man 
can have a comprehensive view of all things mortal. 
That pinnacle is reached by few men only, but who- 
ever does reach it will never regret the sufferings 
that the scaling involved. 

In his “Tresor des Humbles,” Maeterlinck recog- 
nized the impotence of man and the futility of his 
efforts. He emphasized the overwhelming influence 
of the mysteries that surround us. “Nous ne grandis- 
sons, qu’en grandissant les mysteres, qui nous accab- 
lent.” We are slaves, he says, who drag clanking 
chains behind us. Fate is leading us on. “We do 
not know where we are going; we do not know what 
is to befall us, or what we will do at the end of the 
weary journey.” 





In the last few works of the mystical period of 
his literary career, however, we can already hear ac- 


cords of a different kind. In “Temple Enseveli,”’ the 
metamorphosis is in progress. “Let us no longer in- 
terrogate the messengers,” Maeterlinck advises us 
therein, “but let us interrogate the sovereign who 
sent them. Let us no longer ask those who take flight 
in silence at the first few questions, but let us ask our 
own heart, which incloses both questions and an- 
swers.” 

In the same work, the doctrine is advanced that 
normal man exercises and lives justice; that he would 
be abnormal if he were to transgress beyond her 
boundaries. Justice is in the very center of all our 
ideals, of all love, truth and beauty. 

“Monna Vanna” has unquestionably enhanced the 
fame of the Belgian poet-philosopher. It represénts 
his matured intellect and emphasizes the inherent 
value and power of the individual. It is a work that 
may be offensive to pruient purists and dilettantish 
censors, but that preaches a gospel that is sane, virile 
and invigorating. Maeterlinck has had his days of 
pessimism; of rank despair, of gloom, in which he 
could see nothing but a terrifying cul de sac encom- 
passing him. But his better sense has at last tri- 
umphed, and shown him the true and the only way. 
It has taught him that “the best use we can make of 
our life is to increase the conformity between our in- 
telligence and reality.” 


& & & & 
IMMORAL MUSIC 


BY JESSE L. WILSON. 


UCH has already been written regarding the 
M uplifting, ennobling influence of music. 
Writers of every age have emphasized and 
praised it. Music has always been looked upon as 
something divine, something that God has given to 
man. That it is, indeed, appealing to the best in 
man’s nature cannot be doubted. But does it also 
appeal to the base, degrading instincts, that is, to the 
passions? Does it tickle the feelings of revenge, 
hate, lust, and, perhaps, lead to serious crimes? 
There are some authorities who are disposed to reply 
to these questions in a most emphatic affirmative. 

Music arouses the passions. That is a well-estab- 
lished fact. We all remember the passion-devoured 
person of the Lesbian Sappho, who invented the 
Mixolydian mode in music, and whose song Charles 
Algernon Swinburne has immortalized in the words: 

“Made of perfect sound and exceeding passion. 

Sweetly shapen, terrible, full of thunders, 

Clothed with the wind’s wings.’’ 

In a recent number of the Smart Set, M. de Du- 
nois frankly expresses the opinion, and advances ar- 
guments to prove, that there are certain kinds of 
music which cater to the base, the immoral. Music, 
he says, is not always and necessarily a good thing. 
Indeed, it may be, even it often is, distinctly evil. In 
itself, music may be elevating and noble; in itself, it 
may be degrading and vile. Moreover, in itself, mu- 
sic may be of an indeterminate character, and in that 
case its beneficial or its harmful effects upon the 
hearer’s moral attitude, or upon determining environ- 
ment. For example, certain florid styles of music 
may be used in the mass; the devout auditors hear 
the jubilation of angelic hymns. Precisely the same 
style of music rendered under non-religious condi- 
tions presents to the listeners visions of gay, wholly 
mundane revels. 

There are many things which suit the devil’s pur- 
poses and needs, and that ingenious and profound 
spirit of evil uses them for his own damnatory ends. 
Music is not a solace and a strength to Israel only; 
the Prince of Darkness, lord of all wickedness as 





he is, is none the less a marvelous singer, as, alas! 
When Sennacherib’s 
eighty thousand men were encamped about Jerusalem, 
the Angel Gabriel came to them in the night and by 
his music’s spell drew away their very souls from 


poor mortals know too well. 


out their bodies. Such is the tale of the rabbins. 
Satan, like Gabriel, gains men’s souls by his melo- 
dies—but not for heaven. The pathos of the fate 
that comes on those who listen to the songs of the 
sirens is not an allegory. Sin’s delights are never 
shown so fairly masked as when summoned to the 
view by music’s enchanting art. “Wein, Weib und 
Gesang.” The last is not the least in Satan’s triple 
crown. 

M. de Dunois declares that the comprehension of 
music requires three parts in man: the body, the 
mind, the soul. The body, whether pure or impure, 
must be of refined sensitiveness; the mind, logical 
or illogical, must be subtly intelligent toward the 
sounds’ meaning; the soul, godlike or impious, must 
be so emotionable that it sways to the music’s pas- 
sion. 

_ We need not hesitate to say that music does not 
necessarily make its lover better, morally. On the 
contrary, it may work him irreparable moral injury. 
Authorities on neurotic diseases can tell interesting 
tales regarding the deteriorating effect of some of 
Wagner’s music upon a certain class of sexual per- 
verts. Music exposes the morally weak to multiplied 
and insidious temptations. If one would argue that 
he who is perverted by music would without music 
have been perverted by something else, it may be re- 
plied that such a possibility in no way affects the con- 
tention that music may be a successful agent for im- 
morality. 

To prove this, it may not be amiss to revert to the 
pages of history. Nero, the most monstrous of all 
the Roman imperial beasts, was one of the most pro- 
ficient musicians of his time. Paganini, the famous 
violinist, was grossly sensual in his disposition. We 
may, indeed, believe of him that he played the fiddle 
and the devil with equal power. Chopin, whom 
George Sand described as a high-blown consumptive 
and exasperating nuisance, was a finished virtuoso 
at nineteen, and his morals, if he ever had any, were 
finished at a like early age. The Abbe Liszt sought 
in the church a sure refuge from the women he had 
promised to marry. Berlioz, the hysteric, bizarre 
Frenchman, composed a “Symphonie Fantastique,” 
and lived one as well. To cite further instances is 
unnecessary. It would, perhaps, be tactless to refer 
to celebrities of more recent date. 

A broader illustration of the same truth is found 
in the state of ancient Greece. When the nation was 
in its prime, the people were musical; when it was :n 
its decadence, they were more musical. Not only did 
good, old, henpecked Socrates thrum the lyre, but 
melody was the accomplishment of every youth, gild- 
ed or ungilded, in the vice-plagued land. 

In addition, the familiar facts of life oblige us to 
admit that music is openly active in vicious direc- 
tions. A bayadere must be incited to her extrava- 
gances by the rush and throb of rude music. The 
cachucha of the Andalusians is a dance singularly 
vivacious, graceful and sensual.. The Spanish clergy 
have made repeated and strong efforts to suppress it. 
Unfortunately, however, for their efforts, the music 
for this dance is such that the women when they hear 
it will dance, dance with spirit and abandon alto- 
gether delightful to themselves and obnoxious to the 
clerical authorities. In fine, certain tunes would, were 
they heard for the first time from a cathedral organ, 
yet echo the license of a cafe chantant. There are airs 
that reek with the ribaldry of the can-can. 

There has been lots of platitudinizing in regard 
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to the refining power of music, so much of it, indeed, 
that there are many who believe that music is good 
for breakfast, good for luncheon and good for din- 
ner, good, in short, at all times, day or night. This 
being the case, it might be well to study the psycho- 
logical influence of the heavenly art a little more 
closely. In this neurotic, emotional, excitable age of 
civilization, music may play a more important part 
in criminology than even the most eccentric investi- 
gator of the decadent in art and nature is willing to 
admit. 
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FINANCIAL COMPARISONS 


BY L. ARTHUR STANTON. 


the late crash in stock market values in New 

York. From every large city come howls of de- 
spair, reports of depleted fortunes and of a falling-out 
among members of disreputable pools and syndicates. 
The New York contingent of bearish market-leaders is 
fairly hugging itself in its infinite delight over its bril- 
liantly planned and strategically executed campaign 
against the Chicago crowd, and its wide ramifications 
all over the country. That New York bears made all 
kinds of money in the past month or so cannot be 
doubted in the least. They made more than 
they did at any time the early part of 
1898. There are intimations that further bear 
attacks may be looked for and, in view of 
the perturbed condition of money-markets and 
the discouragement which has seized the vast crowd 
of bull-speculators, big and small, it would not -be at 
all surprising if prices experienced further slashing 
before the end of the year. 

The reaction in market values has raised a good 
many conjectures as to its meaning and the results 
that may be expected to flow from it. Those who 
have had a long experience in stock market affairs are 
making comparisons with former years, and thereby 
endeavoring to arrive at a correct idea regarding pre- 
vailing conditions and the probabilities of the near fu- 
ture. A writer in the New York Evening Post asserts 
that the situation during the autumn months of 1895 
resembled that of the persent year. The markets then 
had been sustained by the free use of foreign capital, 
borrowed abroad in the early spring. In February, the 
Belmont-Morgan syndicate made its famous contract 
with the Government designed to prevent a continuance 
of gold shipments. It accomplished its purpose during 
the five subsequent months, chiefly by borrowing in 
London, Paris and Berlin. The borrowing was for 
the purpose of covering the demands of American re- 
mitters. Sight sterling exchange was kept at a very 
high figure throughout this entire period, but gold ex- 
ports were not resumed. Coming on top of an acute 
depression at the close of 1894, the syndicate’s opera- 
tions had widespread results. In stocks, such advances 
were made between February and the autumn as twen- 
ty-three points each in Burlington, St. Paul, Rock Is- 
land and Missouri Pacific; thirty-five in New Jersey 
Central and twelve in New York Central. Commodi- 
ties had also undergone a sharp rise, cotton gaining 
2% cents per pound, and iron two dollars per ton. 
There were corresponding movements in other metals, 
and a violent rise in wheat. 

In August, the turn came. 
of the syndicate began to break down. 
members was called upon by its foreign correspondent 
to cover its European drafts in gold, and at the same 
time large gold exports were being made. Stocks de- 
clined in September, rallied some afterwards, then kept 
up an uncertain and feverish tendency until December, 
when gold shipments in large amounts were supple- 
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mented by the bellicose message of President Cleve- 
land on the Venezuelan imbroglio. 
ed a sudden and very violent break, extending from ten 
to twenty-five points in all the leading stocks. At the 
end of the year, prices were still near the bottom. 

From the above it will be seen that stiffness in 
money rates, strength in sterling exchange, efforts to 
prevent gold exports and high commodity prices were 
as characteristic of the 1895 period of speculation as 
they are, or were, of the present year. But there was 
another feature which makes the resemblance between 
1895 and 1902 still closer and more interesting. With 
the advance ‘in commodities, and the sudden increase 
of expenditures by our people, the import trade in 1895 
expanded rapidly and startlingly. In January, 1895, we 
imported $15,000,000 more merchandise than the year 
before; in February, imports increased $10,000,000; 
during May and June they rose again $10,000,000 each. 
August’s imports were $20,000,000 ahead of 1894, while 
September and October each showed an increase of 
$15,000,000 over the previous year, and of still more 
over the year that preceded it. 

Of course, in making comparisons with 1895, one 
must not lose sight of the influence exerted upon spec- 
ulation and business in general by the silver and tariff 
agitations, and the disasters which had overtaken many 
leading railroad and industrial corporations. 

Parallels may be drawn also with 1886. In that 
year, there had been a violent rise in prices of all sorts, 
and it had occurred while the money market was being 
seriously strained and gradually put out of joint alto- 
gether. Percentage of reserves to deposit in the New 
York Associated Banks reached 2914 on January 19, 
and fell from that to 26 during October. Bull specula- 
tion continued up to the middle of December, when 
the money market became so tight that rates shot up 
to 186 per cent, and provoked a violent crash in all 
The market had 
been rigged and forced up by the speculative pools, and 
pushed along, as it was this year, on the general idea 
that nothing would occur to disturb the process of slow 
liquidation on the part of the big holders, and the naive 
confidence prevailing among the eager, innocent 
“lambs.” On December 15, 1886, the market “threw 
fits.” Within a single hour, Manhattan Elevated lost 
10, Missouri Pacific 6, New York Central 5, Lackawan- 
na 6 and New Jersey Central 7. The break continued 
until the pools had been fairly well cleaned out, and it 
was not followed by resumption of bullish activity on a 
large scale. Confidence among speculators had been 
destroyed, and money market troubles become chronic. 
No decided improvement set in again until the latter 
part of 1889, when the country was blessed with im- 
mense crops of wheat, corn and cotton. The collapse 
in the latter part of 1886 was in reality the foreshad- 
owing of tight money markets throughout the ensuing 
year. What should be noticed particularly is that 1887 
and 1888, like 1895, were marked by a continuous in- 
crease in our foreign obligations. 
year ending June 30, 1888, we imported $28,000,000 
more foreign goods than we exported. That year, the 
year 1880, and the year ending 1893, be it remembered, 
were the only fiscal twelvemonths, since 1876, in which 
our imports have exceeded exports. 

Neither the 1895, nor the 1886, break in the stock 
market signalized the culmination of a prolonged per- 
iod of inflation. They were merely symptoms of a 
dangerously-strained situation. The same cannot, how- 
ever, be said of the big decline which occurred in 1882, 
after an equally big and prolonged rise in values. In 
the autumn months of that year, close observers sound- 
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the active stocks then on the list. 


During the fiscal 


ed warnings, but the frantic mob of gamblers paid no 
The financial resources of the 
There had 
been epoch-making railroad deals of consolidation; 


attention to them. 
banks had been strained to the utmost. 
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money had been borrowed heavily from European 
financiers, and the international trade balance become 
distinctly unfavorable. The loans of national. banks, 
in the twelve months before the October statement of 
1882, increased $70,000,000 and deposits $51,000,000, 
against a decrease of $2,000,000 cash—these changes 
coming on top of an enormous liability expansion the 
year before. 

‘Ine fall in- iron prices and railroad rate-wars 
brought matters to a crisis in Wall street. - The decline 
whicn began in September continued almost without 
interruption, but did not assume alarming proportions 
until 1884, when prices touched rock-bottom for that 
period of speculation. 

The movements in speculation, trade and finance 
within the last few months suggest extreme caution. 
It begins to look, indeed, as if things were on the 
down-grade, as if stocks had seen their highest, and as 
if we might as well prepare ourselves for a period of 
liquidation, with intermittent, spasmodical rallies, and 
comparatively stiff money rates for months to come. 


ek & & 
DR. HONTEAU’S STORY 


BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 


tempt to explain some of the strange influ- 

ences that are not in our chemistries,” said 
Dr. L’Honteau, who had been reading to me some ex- 
tracts from his book about suicide, “but by far the 
most interesting phenomena in life elude us utterly. 
The subject of pre-natal influence, for instance, has 
fascinated earnest students for a long time and yet but 
little progress has been made in the costly and pro- 
longed investigation. In the case of Theriot’s suicide, 
although I knew him pretty well in life, I have who!ly 
failed to make any kind of practical progress toward 
a thorough explanation. Ile was one of those singu- 
larly cheerful, gentle fellows, whose conduct gives the 
lie to a natural expression of melancholy about the 
face. He looked like a forlorn and friendless man till 
he smiled or spoke. I had often wondered at the strik- 
ing resemblance between himself and Mrs. Theriot, 
his wife, and I noticed that he did not enjoy even a 
slight reference to the subject, but when she sent for 
me on the night of his death, I was utterly unprepared 
for the singular letter he left me. Here it is: 
“ “Dear L’HONTEAU : 


Y T is all very well for us scientific men to at- 


“‘T)on’t let Miriam see this, and never let her guess 
what I have written. She is a gentle soul, and I would 
not have her suffer an unnecessary pang. My one re- 
gret at dying is that it may grieve her for a time, but 
she has a strong mind, an almost masculine strength of 
character, and she will surmount this sorrow better 
than I might under similar circumstances. 

“‘T am prompted to write this letter in the hope 
that it may help your inquiries into a new phase of the 
pathology of suicide. My father, who was killed a 
month before I was born, left me, a heritage of grief 
and expense, to my penniless mother. I was hardly a 
month old when she was obliged to cease nursing me, 
and, being unable to employ a hired nurse, gave me 
over to Mrs. Martin, a friend of our family, who was 
just then nursing a boy baby of her own. My own 
mother became an actress, as I have told you, and so 
Mrs. Martin is the only “mother” I can remember. 

“Her second child, Miriam, was born when I was 
three years old. The other, Oliver, my foster-brother, 
was but two months older than I and as different in 
appearance as can be imagined. The Martins were all 
fair, very fair, and I was a dark child, brown hair and 
olive skin, like my parents, who were Bretons. I need 
not go into details about my life as a child. From the 
moment of her birth, Miriam was my idol and de- 
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light. I rocked her cradle, pushed her little coach, 
worshiped always at her shrine. Oliver, her brother, 
less affectionate than I, or, perhaps, repelled by those 
unaccountable, yet natural, antipathies, which so often 
exist between children of the same parents, was often 
cruel to the little girl, quarreled with her even in 
babyhood, so that I became her champion even then. 
So hateful became the animosity between my foster 
brother Oliver and myself, that when I was ten years 
old, I was sent to a boarding-school. I remember the 
grief of Mrs. Martin and Miriam, and the cold, almost 
harsh austerity of Mr. Martin, my father by adoption, 
as I went away with the prefect of that school. 

“When I came home for my first vacation, they all 
noticed how pale I had grown. Miriam vowed that my 
eyes were turning blue, and, very tender of me always, 
yet very masterful for a little child, said that I must 
turn my hair yellow and “be her brother for sure.” 
It seemed a baby-fancy, but it stuck in my small head, 
and after that I remember often looking in the glass 
to find whether I was really growing like her. When 
I was fourteen Mr. Martin died, and I went to work 
in a law-office in the village. Oliver, who had been 
fairly provided for, was sent to a college at Verde, and 
[ remember contrasting the coolness with which they 
bade him Godspeed, with the passionate sorrow at my 
first departure. I was infinitely devoted to my foster- 
mother and to Miriam, and I think I was conscious of 
a subtle, indefinable pleasure in the belief that I was 
growing to look like them. Oliver never came home 
except for a part of his vacations, and to his mother’s 
funeral. He was now a very strong, rough, cold-heart- 
ed young fellow, and seemed to take it for granted that 
I would continue to “brother” his sister. 

“The little patrimony that remained when our 
mother—I have always thought of her as “mother”— 
died, lasted only a few years, and Miriam and I lived 
on in the old cottage like brother and sister, till she 
came to look like a woman. Then, one day after we 
had figured up our accounts, she said she meant to 
go to work. The tears came into her blue eyes, her 
head fell wearily on my shoulder, and the sobs flutter- 
ing in her breast knocked suddenly at my heart with 
a new meaning. We came to this place to live then 
and were married here, because, somehow, the old 
sense of being brother and sister, so lately dispelled, 
seemed repugnant to me now. I thought we would de 
very happy, L’Honteau, and I do not know why it did 
not turn out so. I have always suspected that she 
could not forgive me for our first, our only child. A 
queer thought, a horrible one that I have never dared 
to breathe or write before! Not that she did not con- 
tinue to be a dutiful and considerate wife—she was al- 
ways that, but something in her eyes, in her voice, in 
her attitude toward the boy, began to etch these mon- 
strous notions in my mind. From the first, the child 
clung to me more fondly than to his mother. He was 
like I had been, a swarthy, dark-eyed little creature, 
“a Theriot and not a Martin,” as the women and the 
doctor said. I do not think she loved the child in 
the rapt, impassioned way that one expects of young 
maternity; or, can we also be mistaken about this 
quality of women, Doctor? Is it possible that not 
every woman idolizes her own offspring? 

“Tt was soon after our boy died that I became 
miserably conscious of the changes that had come, and 
were coming, over my mental, as well as my physical 
characteristics. My hair, once dark brown, had changed 
—faded, I should say, to a kind of tawny, dull yellow. 
My eyes, no longer black, were rather gray-blue. My 
skin was fair without being florid. I began to won- 
der if what seemed like an increasing resemblance to 
Miriam was not all hallucination—perhaps, the first 
inkling of insanity. I was led out of my first feelings 
of despair over the boy, by the calm wisdom and utter 


good sense of my wife.. She. was almost annoyingly 
sane about everything. 

““At this period of our lives we began unconscious- 
ly to resume the mutual mental relations of ‘brother and 
sister, only I seemed always the weaker member of 
the extraordinary partnership. Miriam had never been 
swayed by passional emotions, and those I had known 
in the first year of our wedded life had given way to a 
self-deprecating realization that I was, somehow, an 
unclean, a selfish, a marring factor in the old life we 
had destroyed upon our wedding day. I had long since 
ceased to woo her, and now the almost: feminine in- 
tensity of my affections began to recoil ‘like futile 
sparks upon my own hot heart. Unspeakable dreams 
haunted my pillow; vague, hideous suspicions about 
my own origin, monstrous thoughts that: drove me 
back to the reading of old letters from my own father 
to my own mother, kept me utterly wretched. I be- 
gan to ransack the house for old photographs: of my- 
self when I was a child. How dark I had been! How 
like my father, the soldier, I promised to be! 

“Meanwhile the resemblance between Miriam and 
myself increased and manifested itself in a hundred 
ways. I noticed that we began to like the same dishes, 
the same drinks, though our tastes had always been 
somewhat at variance. She was utterly oblivious to it 
all, and one day, at Gallia, where we had been spend- 
ing the summer, she ran into my room delighted, to 
tell me that the postmaster had “taken us for brother 
and sister.” The idea seemed to please her. To me it 
seemed a hideous confirmation of some wretched night- 
mare. During all these months, I never betrayed the 


fearful disorder of my mind and nerves: I was -be- 


coming as sane in my habits as Miriam herself. In- 
deed, in self-defense, I even copied her calm demeanor, 
her habits of work and repose, her cold, deliberate, 
and yet superficial, scheme of philosophy. 

“‘’m not sure but I might have lived down my 
hallucination, or whatever you like to call it, L’Hon- 
teau, but last week her brother Oliver visited us. - The 
full beard he wore served to conceal much of: the re- 
semblance that we bore each other, but Miriam, 
strangely pleased with the postmaster’s reference to 
our likeness, told Oliver, and he—the accursed dog— 
had his face shaved that day, and in the evening, 
sitting opposite me at dinner, I saw the grinning, dev- 
ilish counterpart of my own face, head, form, limbs 
and person! 

“Tf they had known—either of them—the writhing 
terror that was in my heart; if they had pitied me; 
if they had desisted in their chattering discourse of 
this, to me, loathsome phenomenon, I might have lived 
on. But they gouged away the half-healed, secret 
wounds of all these years and salted them with wan- 
ton merriment. That was the beginning of the end, 
L’Honteau. For a few days I have been delving back 
into the history of my forbears. I am sure I am the 
son of my own father and of my own mother. Was 
it some fiendish alchemy at work in the milk of my 
foster mother? Look into this, L’Honteau. I am sane, 
grievously sane, as you know, and in dying this way I 
am leaning upon your friendship to tell the world that 
I died of natural causes. I have chosen my poison to 
that end. It will pass for a case of “heart failure!” 
Come! Do that for me, L’Honteau, and in return, you 
may publish my story in your book about suicide after 
they, Oliver and Miriam, are dead. . 

“Good-bye. Your friend, Raoul Theriot.” 

“That’s all,” concluded the doctor, folding up the 
letter. 

“And what did you do?” I asked. ; 

“I did nothing except suppress the letter. I left 
the coroner to make his usual blunder, and he did it. 
There was no cause to suspect suicide. Even Miriam 


never knew.” 
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MURDERED LOVE’S GHOST 


BY AVERY QUERCUS. 


HARITY was one day sitting in bedizened 
C; splendor upon her silver throne, toying a gold- 
en sceptre, and listening with great complacen- 
cy to the flattering compliments of her adoring courtiers, 
when the ghost of Love, who had ‘been poisoned and 
presumably put out of the way, in order that Charity 
might have undisputed possession of the throne, ap- 
peared in bedraggled garments at the head of a mob 
of ragged victims, who had been picking up food from 
the mud at Charity’s back door, where her ungracious 
hirelings had thrown it. 
og 
Love looked about-with deep, sad eyes upon the 
sleek and well-groomed worshipers of her false and 
cruel twin sister. Among the number she singled out 
the popular pastor of a large and fashionable city 
church, who “preaches to fifty million dollars,” draws 
great crowds by his well-advertised eloquence, raises 
hundreds of thousands for charity, and supports sev- 
eral “mission chapels” that emphasize the distinction 
between his wealthy parishioners and their poor neigh- 
bors. And as the keen eye of murdered Love shot the 
eminent divine through and through, the very silence 


of the room became audible with the words: 

“Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
hngels, and have not love, I am become as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal.” 


Se 

From the clergyman her searching gaze passed to a 
group gathered about three persons, who were en- 
gaged in an animated discussion, and paused to look 
darkly at the intruders. One of the three was a. noted 
“evangelist,” who has a newspaper record of several 
thousand “converts”; who coaxes and scares men into 
heaven by apocalyptic pictures of bliss and misery; 
who tells a good deal of plain truth about matters in 
which he is not immediately and vitally interested, and 
sells his talk to churches that can pay roundly for it. 
Another was a theological professor. who uses learned 
words and phrases about the Trinity and vicarious 
atonement and the plan of salvation, and who draws 
a large salary that is appropriated from the earnings of 
industrial toilers by means of an “endowment.” The 
third was a Christian “scientist,” who claims to have 
discovered the secrets’ of Jesus Christ’s power by a 
short cut which makes a life of loving self-sacrifice 
quite superfluous so long as one has “faith” to believe 
that things are so whether they are so or not; who 
makes merchandise of His special knowledge and omni- 
vorous faith. And-as the glance of outraged Love ran 
from one to another of the group, the silence again 


broke forth into words: 

“And though I have the gift of prophesy, and 
understand all mysteries and all knowledge, and though 
I have all faith so that I could remove mountains, 
and have not love, I am nothing.’’ 


fe 
A pompous millionaire, whose name is constantly in 
the papers as a philanthropist and appears among the 
vice-presidents of the Charity Organization Society, 
indicating that he makes princely gifts to that concern, 
and has means of appropriating the earnings of thous- 
ands on thousands of toilers, was talking patroniz- 
ingly to a zealous missionary, who was about to start 
for China to lay down his life preaching intellectual 
Propositions about love and the non-resistance of evil 
—with assurances that his government with its war- 
hips and cannon will blow to smithereens anybody 
ho harms him. And as Love sized up the two, they 
ecard themselves described by the same still, small 
oice: 
“And though I bestow all my goods to feed the 


vor, and though I give my body to be burned, and 
‘ve not Jove, it profiteth me nothing.’’ 
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By this time the devotees of Charity were all trying 
to get one behind another, and in the effort they all 
presently found themselves outside of the room. 
Whereupon Charity and her chief priest, Benevolence, 
made a hasty retreat, leaving Love and her forlorn 
proteges in full possession. 


Now the victims of Charity had been taught to dis- 
trust and despise and avoid one another instead of 
loving and serving and honoring one another. They 
had been educated to look upon hard work and use- 
ful service as a curse, an intolerable burden, which 
it was their duty to get rid of in any possible way, 
especially if there was “no money in it,” and to re- 
gard dollars and cents, apart from the love and ser- 
vice which these represent, as the only means of so- 
cial and industrial salvation. 

fe 

And when they saw that Wealth and Learning and 
Respectability and even Charity and Benevolence had 
all fled and left them alone with one another and the 
Ghost of Love, they began to fear, and to be suspicious 
and to whisper among themselves: “She can do noth- 
ing for us, and even charity is better than nothing.” 
For it did not occur to any of them to inquire: “What 
service can I render?” “What can I do?” but only 
“What can I get?” “What is there in it for me?” So 
that they did not catch the meaning of the gentle an- 


swer: 

‘Love suffereth long, and is kind; envieth not, 
boasteth not, behaveth modestly, seeketh not her own, 
is not easily provoked, conjureth up no imaginary evil, 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; 
beareth cheerfully all drudgery, believeth all things 
as they prove themselves true, hopeth good from all 
things, endureth all things as they come along.”’ 


fe 

A walking delegate and several labor agitators went 
out grumbling that it was just such pious nonsense 
that had always made slaves of the workingmen, 
pleased the oppressors of honest labor, and encouraged 
“scabs.” 

A campaign orator who was waiting for a govern- 
ment position, a half-starved preacher, whose services 
nobody wanted; a young lawyer, who had not yet 
demonstrated his capacity for defeating the ends of 
justice, but was living on his prospects; a physician, 
whose wealthy parents were supporting him in his pro- 
fessional position; a Salvation Army officer, who 
thought the world owed him a living for conducting 
“meetings”; a professional beggar, a book agent, a 
temperance lecturer, an editor of a reform newspaper, 
and several other voluntary victims of charity, who 
feel called upon to live without rendering any useful 
industrial service, dropped out one by one, and left 
only a few ragged hoboes, and stupid incompetents, 
and helpless women with babies at their breasts or 
tugging at their skirts, and sufferers from loathsome 
diseases, and men who had failed in business and 
were in debt, and other men who had lost their means 
of earning a living because they had committed the un- 
pardonable crime of growing old, and persons of edu- 
cation and refinement who had withstood the pinch- 
ing of poverty until their drawn features could no 
longer make the hollow pretense of denying the truth; 
and to this disheartened and disinherited company 


came these assuring words: 

“Love never fails. -Prophesies fail, oratory fails, all 
kinds of knowledge and talk fail, because they are at 
best but crude and imperfect ways of expressing love 
and truth; but useful service is the perfect expression 
of love and truth, and when that which is: perfect is 
come, then that which was imperfect shall be done 


fe 


As these words died away into the silence, Love 
pointed to her sister’s golden sceptre, abandoned in 
the hasty flight: “Behold this plaything, which Charity 
wields as the sign of her power and authority. It is 
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only a piece of cold, lifeless metal, but it represents 
your blood and your sweat and your service, and that 
of your brothers, your sisters and your ancestors. 
Capital took them from you, and then eased his con- 
science by giving a small portion to Charity. Make 
for me a sceptre like that, and I will touch the earth 
with it, and she shall bring forth an abundance for all 
men: I will touch the mountains, and they shall joy- 
fully yield up their wealth for all men; I will touch 
men’s hearts, and they shall gladly give their knowl- 
edge and their skill and their business ability for the 
benefit of all their fellow men, without asking the de- 
grading question: How much will I get for it? But 
you let Capital appropriate your service because you 
hate and distrust one another instead of loving and 
serving one another. Have you not heard that if any 
two of you are agreed as touching anything that ye 
shall ask, it shall be done for them of the Father in 
heaven ?” 

But they could not understand the language Love 
spoke, and they went away sadly to find Charity, and 
to ask her to feed and clothe them, and to help them 
get a “law” passed and to organize a “government” 
which will support them without the necessity of lov- 
ing one another. 


 & t & 
WESTERN ARTISTS’ SOCIETY 


BY EDWARD H. WUERPEL. 


HERE can be no doubt that the present ex- 
hibition of the work composing the seventh 
annual exhibition of the Society of Western 

Artists is highly in standard and more dignified in its 
aspect than was that of last year. 

It is true that there were larger canvases at that 
time and the exhibition covered greater wall space, 
but the jury of selection has been more conservative 
this year. I cannot say that there is not a single pic- 
ture in the exhibition which ought not to be there. In 
fact, I maintain that the standard would be raised 5¢ 
per cent by the weeding out of fifty pictures from the 
present collection. However, there are fewer bad and 
indifferent things, and it leads us to hope that, even- 
tually, the jury will so restrain themselves that no 
work of even disputed merit will creep into the exhi- 
bitions. Of technical excellence there are signs on 
all sides. Clever brush handling, keen insight into 
harmonies and relations, some good drawing and 
some not good, and a savoir faire, which, from the 
student’s standpoint, promises much. Among many 
indifferent painters, we find here some men 
“know their trade,” men who know, from study, the 
right and the wrong of the thing, who can construct 
and carry out a scheme with good execution and in 
some cases with brilliant results. We feel that here 
are some artists who could hold their place easily in 
an Eastern exhibition and to whom we of the West 
must look to for our future place in art. 

But, aside from good judgment, conception, se- 
lection and execution, we have, unfortunately, to look 
closely for that “something,” which, to my mind, 
goes far toward excusing collections and exhibitions. 
The artist has a two-fold mission: the one to edu- 
cate, the other to please. For those’ of us who are in 
the same line of thought, who deal in paint and clay, 
in brass, copper or bronze, in anything that is used 
to convey to others our conception of the beautiful, 
there is much to be learned from a careful study of 
this collection. For the layman, there is, to a certain 
degree, also a lesson to learn—the lesson which he 
can learn from nature, if his heart leads him there— 
the great and bountiful provision of beauty in almost 
all things. The educational mission of art, especially 
in a pioneer movement, such as this of necessity must 
be, cannot be overlooked. The people are too prone 


who 


to overlook the possible advantages (financial advan- 
tages) which may accrue from the pursuit of the 
study of art. This is, to some degree, shown in the 
few examples of the applied arts. We get an inkling 
of what the real meaning of art is from a merely 
commercial side. The meaning which our brethren 
abroad have learned so well and for which knowledge 
we pay so dearly. Art is, or should be, for the 
masses. Easel pictures and sculpture are luxuries 
in which few can indulge, but the possibility of bring- 
ing home to the majority the close’ relation between 
success (and perhaps happiness) and art cannot be 
too much insisted upon. 

But beyond that, art has another mission. It is 
a higher, a finer and more esthetic one than mere 
The first may lead to the second; but the 
The power 


utility. 
second does not always lead to the first. 
to enjoy what is below the surface of a picture, or 
any work of art, the sentiment, the motif, the soul, if 
you will, is, or should be, the excuse for the exist- 
ence of most things that are not of a utilitarian pur- 
pose. The enjoyment of such works of art is, in the 
main, dependent upon the temperament of the ob- 
server. 

To lose oneself before a work of art; to cast aside, 
for the time being, all care and worry; to recall, even 
for a fleeting moment, emotions long since. buried 
and forgotten; to recall, with a sigh of relief, the 
hour, the sentiment, the phase of day or night which 
most closely touches our inmost being; in a word, to 
be uplifted, that is the highest mission of art. It is 
not the gift of all poets to sing, but without the oc- 
casional strain of the lyre well attuned, what would 
be the use of music? 

From this point of view, the present exhibition is 
found rather lacking. There are a few canvases 
which, if singled out, may cause us to forget.. But, 
alas! how few. 

We see realism in many phases, faithfully exe- 
Landscapes which we are absolutely certain 
We recognize the 


cuted. 
we have seen with our own eyes. 
familiar landmarks and marvel at the artist’s cunning 
in portraying them. They give us momentary pleas- 
ure, the same sort of pleasure which we get from 
looking at any familiar bit of nature. We see it, ex- 
claim over its beauty for the time being and then— 
forget it. It gives us fleeting pleasure, to be sure. 
and even that is worth while. But we would tire of 
it finally if we had to see it day by day. The charm 
of a passing glance would be lost, and the thing 
would become worthless. There is too much of that 
sort of pictures in all exhibitions, and certainly the 
present one is no exception. We go over.the pictures 
with some interest for the first time, lose it at .the 
second visit and do not care to make a third. If the 
few really good things could be separated and exhib- 
ited by themselves, I feel quite sure that the impres- 
sion they would make would be more lasting and 
more elevating. 


A superficial criticism of pictures, or works of 
art, generally causes more confusion in the minds of 
the lay man than the contemplation of the pictures 
themselves. Those who know, can interpret them to 
their own liking.. Therefore, it behooves all organi- 
zations of this kind to make their exhibitions either 
merely. educational, and frankly call them so, or 
make them more exclusive and raise the standard 
so high that only good works can get in. I would 
not for a moment be interpreted as condemning the 
present exhibition. It is better than 
last year’s; it has less bad work and some that is 
really good in it. 


Far from it. 


It should be the duty of all who are interested in 
It is an ex- 


this movement to see it and study it. 
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pression of the position we of the West hold in rela- 
tion to the artists of the East, and I feel justified in 
saying that there are some traces of American feel- 
ing which we do not often find in those Eastern col- 
lections, which are still under the shadow of the wing 
of European art. 


kkk & 
IMPRESSIONS 


THE REAL THING. 


ciety, and because his world was gray just 

then (he was hardly convalescent after an 
operation for appendicitis) he listened. The world 
begins in wonder, they say, quoting from Aristotle's 
“Metaphysics,” to which he answered by repeating the 
ancient definition of metaphysics, that it is like look- 
ing into a dark room for a black hat that is not there. 
But they persisted with this fish that was. worth 
catching, and he, being still very unwell, was caught. 
Strange to say, he found the first meeting interesting 
and attractive. They foregathered in a small, . bare, 
ground-floor room, looking upon a white Sussex road. 
Busts of four foreign philosophers, with unpro- 
nounceable names, stood on black pedestals in the 
corners. Over the fireplace (the fire never burned 
properly) was a photograph of the bust of Julius 
Cesar, with the firm lips and the perfect brow. The 
head shining palely from the gray paper mount re- 
minded him of a watery moon against a bank of 
clouds. At the first meeting they announced that 
metaphysics was the real thing, and sitting there, 
wrapped in a great coat, with black spots dancing be- 
fore his eyes, he half believed them. 

At the second meeting, a month later, when he was 
feeling much better, Nature smiled and called to the 
truant. He heard. All their own fault for keeping 
the door open. It was one of those autumn davs 
when summer rushes back for a last adieu, bringirg 
with her nostalgia for moor, down and sky. A hard- 
headed Scots student was reading the latest utterance 
of an eminent philosopher—a closely-reasoned, quite 
admirable exposition of his own philosophy, and a 
merciless exposure of the mental fluidity of the Bar- 
barian philosopher’s mind. 

The door was open; that was the mistake. 
was nothing but a strip of garden between them and 
the highway—such a road winding between heathery 
moors, and then climbing. It was folly to let the 
sights and sounds of the happy out-of-doors peep in 
upon their anemic gropings in the dark for the real 
thing. The student read, and the truant saw four 
saplings on the crest of a hill beyond the road, slen- 
der against the blue sky; he read, and the truant saw 
the sheep grazing; he read: 


+ & urged him to join their Metaphysical So- 


There 


The philosopher’s first business, then, is to state his 
problem, as clearly and unambiguously as possible. 
His next work is to unite all his organized knowledge 
in the framing of a hypothetical solution, in formulat- 
ing hypothetically the principle which is the ground 
of the opposition stated in the problem. 

A boy thrust a basket of apples over the garden 
hedge, and shook them till the room stirred with their 
fragrance. Nobody bought one; the boy was me- 
tioned away, but the good smell of the apples brought 
back to the truant the thought of orchards, green turf 
dappled with sunlight, a ladder against a tree, and 
wicker baskets piled high with the fruit. He lost the 
thread of the discourse, and when he recaught the 
argument it was to hear: 

It is now, I think, sufficiently evident that the com- 
mon method of mysticism and pluralism is an attempt 


to cut off the one from the many, the wniversal from 
the particular. The aim of mysticism —— : 





Just then a troop of horses galloped past, each a: 
mal with a girl on its back, riding with the easy « 
fidence of youth which knows no fear, their fa: 
flushed with the joy of action, their hair streaming .» 
the wind. Along the road they clattered at a hard 
gallop, and the room was filled with their laughter. 
The truant moved in his seat. He realized how hard 
it is to be a philosopher in a dark chamber, when giris 
are galloping over downs, and apples are waiting {o 
be shaken from trees. But the Scots student proceed- 
ed with even voice, and caught the truant again with 
these words: 

The mystic turns from an inexplicable Many to a 
mysterious One, the pluralist from a One, supposed 
to be colorless and empty, to a rich unalyzable Many. 

At that moment two men passed up the road, 
talking, and one said: “Then you take a pilot at 
Sheerness.” 

That was just too much. He slipped through the 
open door. 


kee ee 
OLD GOWNS 


BY COQUETTE. 


that I am, going away forever, out of my 
old life, I must not take so much rubbish with 
me. I shall never need any of those old things any 
more. I am going to live in London, you know, Elsie, 
the year 
Elsie, your “Missy Lulu,” 


H ERE, Elsie, fetch me all my old gowns. Now 


except that part of when I’m _ out 
of town. Fancy me, 
a Countess with a castle in 
shooting-box in Scotland and a town-house in 
London! “Missy Lulu,’ with pin money that is ten 
times her present income. Won't it be fine—even if one 
has to take an old, ugly Earl into consideration. An 
international love match, what a rarity! That’s what 
“Missy Lulu’s” fine figure, red hair and brown eyes 
Heigh-ho! 


Devonshire, a 


have won for her! 

Well, bring the gowns. Do you hear, Elsie, my 
black pearl? My old gowns! If you weren’t such a 
great, big, roly-poly, you’d fall heiress to them—some 
of them. Perhaps I’ll keep one or two, just for old 
memory’s sake. That pink one—do you remember, 
Elsie, how many times I wore that? You’ve taken 
many a stitch in that pink frock for “Missy Lulu.” 
There’s that darn in the skirt, where the big tear was, 
a rent made by that clumsy booby, Tom Bronson, at 
Mrs. Listenard’s dinner-dance. I went into the con- 
servatory with him after dinner and as we passed 
through the door Tom stepped on it. Not worth sav- 
ing, that old pink frock, is it? But I wore it to Lillie 
Jones’ musicale, and there—oh, dear me, can I never 
forget? Poor Tom, booby as he was, he loved “Missy 
Lulu,” and—don’t you tell my Earl, Elise, “Missy 
Lulu” liked Tom pretty well. I reckon you can save 
the pink frock. Perhaps in England, I’ll find a maid 
whom it may fit—eh, Elise? 

Oh, don’t tear the lace off that white muslin. ! 
must keep that.. Why don’t you remember, I wore ‘hat 
the day of the lawn party at Mrs. Curtis’? Tom was 
there. He stuck by my side all day and really—poor 
Tom! Elise, fold that frock up neatly. I will }cep 
that to my dying day. 

That black gauze is nearly new. You may [ive 
that, Elsie, I think you can alter it to fit you. I wore 
that at Mrs. Eustis’ dinner, where I met the Ear! ‘or 
the first time. He wasn’t an Earl then, only two 'e- 
grees removed from one—the Honorable Leice:'er 
Horton Carne. May Eustis made awful fun of his i¥ 
feet and knock knees and bald head. I laughed, 
when she jested. Fancy laughing at my future ! ‘s 
band! Oh, I hate that black gauze. Take it away, |i 
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rectly. Take that red cashmere, also; the Honorable 
Carne always admired me so in that—me with my red 
hair in a red frock! He has no taste at all. 

That blue and white check—how fond poor old Tom 
was of that dress. I wore it the day he and I went on 
the coaching trip with the Lispenards. It rained on 
the way home, and Tom held his umbrella over me 
all the way. Oh, I love that black and white check, 
with the rain-spots on the sleeves, spots I wouldn’t wish 
out for the world. 

The green broadcloth with mink trimmings? ‘That 
reminds me of Major Statler, who used to go riding 
with me every morning for three months. What great 
rides we had. And how madly jealous Tom Bronson 
was! While the Major and I were galloping in the 
park, poor Tom was bending over rows of figures in 
his uncle’s office. I thought it great sport to make him 
jealous—then. You can keep that green suit, Elise— 
or, no, lay it aside. I may want it. 

Yes, Tom was the most jealous lover I ever had. 
That white chiffon waist, the one with the torn sleeve, 
was torn in one of his jealous fits. I was flirting des- 
perately with some one, I forget whom, and Tom 
grasped my arm with his big, firm hand. 

“This is our dance,” he said. 

“It was,” I answered, “only now you’ve torn my 
sleeve into a rag, you will have to go without the 
dance. I am going home for repairs.” 

After that, we seemed to be quarreling more or less 
all the time. It had to end some time. The Major was 
pressing, so was the Honorable Carne. One night 
Tom called—I was alone, and wearing that plain little 
heliotrope henrietta. 

“This must come to an end, Lulu,” he said, “some 
way. You either love me, or you do not.” 

I was just getting ready to say something, I don’t 
know what, when the maid announced: 

“Major Statler!” 


Tom called out: “Let him wait awhile,” and 


grasped my hand so hard that he hurt my fingers. 

“Do you love that man, Lulu,” he said, “or do you 
love me?” 

“Don’t—you hurt,” I said, foolishly enough, for 
when a man is in earnest, Elise, as Tom was, a woman 
should never trifle with him. 


“Well, don’t you hurt me, Lulu? Every day, every 
hour when I’m absent from you, I am racked with 
pain. I see you talking to this man, smiling at that 
one, riding with that one—oh, Lulu, do you love me, 
or have you been playing with me?” 

I think it would have all come right, Elise, for 
“Missy Lulu,” even then, but I don’t know. I can’t 
think—it all happened so suddenly. 

“The Major is waiting,” I said, and rose. 

“Damn him, let him wait,” cried Tom, “how long 
have I been waiting?” 

“Oh, as to that,” I said, an evil spirit dictating my 
words, “there’s been waiting on both sides.” 

He understood the allusion. When we became en- 
gaged I knew that it would be a long time before 
Tom’s income would permit our marriage. 

“Tt is all over, then,” said Tom, hastily, as if he did 
not quite believe his words. 

“Major Statler waits,” said the maid, entering the 
room. . 


“He is here,” said the Major himself, coming close 


behind her. 

I never saw Jom again after that night. He went 
off to China on the next steamer, and I did not know 
he had gone until a great box of violets was delivered 
at the house, with only a card—Tom’s card—‘Good- 
bye, Lulu.” 

It seems ‘Icom had intended to tell me, that night, of 
the good fortune that had come to him, a splendid posi- 
tion. We could have been married right away—why 
are men so hasty? 

No, I'll keep the heliotrope, Elise. 
Tom again. I wrote to him—-women always write, you 
know. But the letter was misdirected, and by the time 
I knew he had not received it, it was too late. I had 
accepted the Honorable Carne—the Earl he is now. 

Six months ago—Tom is married. I heard it from 
the Major the other day. The Major—poor old fellow 
—feels awfully cut up about your “Missy Lulu” and 
her Earl with his long rent-roll and bald head. 

Voila! Le jeu est fait, rien ne va plus! On second 
thoughts, Elise, I won’t save any of those old gowns— 
best let sleeping dogs lie. No use nursing to life old 
memories that are better dead. The heliotrope? No— 
yes—no—yes, take it away immediately, do you hear? 


I never saw 





There’s a scent of violets about it. I can’t bear violets 


any more. 
From the San Francisco Town Talk. 


& & & & 
THE LAST HOPE 


BY WALTER HEADLAM. 


come, 


ry by day going past, and yet more days to 


Dawn upon dawn in sorrow and shame till my 


days end; 
Outcast here among strangers, helpless, homeless, 
dumb, 
With only the child, my ruin, and one frail hope my 
friend. 


God our Father in Heaven, O God who alone art just, 
O merciful God who knowest the secrets of the heart, 
Why wilt thou leave us doubtful, if thou wouldst have 
us trust, 
Without one sure proof even to prove to us if thou 
art? 


Cold Sphinxes above, how strangely you keep what 
you must know! 
Night after night, night after night, I see you shine 
Clear, but silent, silent—why are you silent so? 
Will you make me no sign in the heavens, will you 
make me no sign? 


You that have learned, O tell me the wisest men are 
sure 
Life ends not here in dust upon earth, one course 
once run, 
But still our souls, our senses alive, our selves, endure 
And the weight swings back with wrongs redressed 
and justice done. 


Justice alone, my right: swear this to be certain truth 
Past doubt—I am lost forever unless this faith I 
win :— 
Those that have wrung with torture a whole life, ruin- 
ing youth, 
Shall be by God’s just mercy rewarded after their 
sin? 
From the Saturday Review. 
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The Bennington 


Destined to make back numbers of ex- 
isting typewriters. 

Has five new and valuable features of 
merit, any two of which would make a 
superior machine. 

No larger than existing typewriters. 

We are now offering to investors a 
limited amount of stock at 50 cents on 
the dollar. As soon as we have sold 
enough to complete equipment, manufac- 
ture and sell our machines, no more will 
be offered at any price. 

We want a few good men for active 
official positions, who will invest with us. 

If you are interested in the making of 
a choice investment, with prospects of 
40 to 60 per cent profit, and which 
carries with it first right or preference to 
a good position. 

Write us for Prospectus. 


Capital Stock, $1,500,000. Shares, $1.00. 


The Bennington Typewriter Co., 


304-5 Lyceum Building, 
KANSAS CITY, U. S. A. 





We claim that our Diamond Stock is 
unequalled in quality and invite critical 
examination and comparison. J. Bol- 
land Jewelry Co., southwest corner Lo- 
cust and Seventh streets. 
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\dmirers of John Greenleaf Whittier 
will welcome the publicatién by the Mac 
millan Company, of New York, of a little, 
neatly-bound volume, containing an ad- 
mirably written and thoughtful study, by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, of the 
life, character and work of that genial 
poet-philosopher of America. The vol- 
ume is one of the “English Men of Let- 
series, published by the company 
Mr. Higginson gives us in- 
child- 


ters” 
mentioned. 
teresting glimpses of Whittier’s 
hood, his political, social and religious 
ideas, his early loves and love poetry 
and domestic life. On page 36 we read, 
in the chapter on “School Days and Ear- 
ly Ventures,” that, as we may observe 
in Whittier’s “youthful action a certain 
element of ordinary self-seeking and 
merely personal ambition which utterly 
vanishes in mature life, so there was, .it 
that time, in his verses, an essentially 
common-place quality which he himself 
recognized at a later time by his destruc- 
tion of the volumes. Happy is he who 
has only this fault to deal with, and has 
no tinge of coarseness or mere frivolity 
for which to blush; and from all such 
elements Whittier was plainly free. 
Nevertheless, it must always remain one 
of the most curious facts in his intel- 
lectual history, that his first poetical ef- 
forts gave absolutely no promise of the 
future; he in this respect differing from 
all contemporary American poets—Bry- 
ant, Longfellow, Emerson, Holmes, Pog 
and Lowell.” Mr. Higginson says he 
first met Whittier in 1843, at an eating- 
house, then quite a resort for reformers 
of all sorts. “Some one near me said, 
‘there is Whittier.” I saw before me a 
man of striking personal .appearance; 
tall, slender, with olive complexion, black 
hair, straight, black eye-brows, brilliant 
eyes, and an Oriental, Semitic cast of 
This was Whittier at 
Whittier was not insensi- 
He, too, loved 
to see beauty and grace in woman. At 


countenance. 
thirty-five.” 
ble to feminine charm. 


the age of twenty-three, he wrote as fol- 
lows from Boston: “There are a great 
many pretty girls at the Athenaeum, and 
I like to sit there and remark upon the 
different figures that go flitting by me, 
like aerial creatures just stooping down 
to our dull earth to take a view of the 
painter’s 
1 love to watch their airy mo- 


beautiful creations of the 
genius. 
tions, notice the dark brilliancy of their 
fine eyes, and observe the delicate flush 
stealing over their cheeks, but, trust me, 
my heart is untouched,—cold and mo- 
tionless as a Jutland lake lighted up by 
the moonshine. I always did love a 
Heaven grant there is no 
But for lack of space, we 


pretty girl. 
harm in it.” 
would succumb to the temptation to cite 
more at length from this excellent little 


book. 
de 

L. C. Page & Co., Boston, are the pub- 
lishers of “Milton’s England,” by Lucia 
Ames Mead. This is_a book which is 
evidentiy the result of years of study 
and collection of material. It is of de- 
cided historic, sociological and literary 
interest. And it must be said that it 
fills a breach, inasmuch as the England 
of the seventeenth century does not stand 
as clearly-outlined before our retrospec- 
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A Platinum Brooch set with fine diamonds and 
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A Gold Necklace with 15 matched diamonds, at 
$2,150.00 
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tive mind as it should be or as it de- 
serves. The authoress pays, of course, 
special attention to the life, wanderings 
and vicissitudes of Milton and his family, 
but she does not overlook other famous 
men of Milton’s age. Thus, on page 148, 
we read that “Pepys, like Milton, was 
educated at St. Paul’s school. His fame 
rests chiefly on his diary, which was 
written in cipher, and not deciphered and 
published until 1825. On the unveiling 
of his monument, James Russell Lowell, 
in his address, spoke of Pepys as a 
‘type perhaps of what is now called a 
Philistine. We have no word in English 
which is equivalent to the French adjec- 
tive ‘bourgeois,” but, at all events, Sam- 
uel Pepys was the most perfect type of 
the class of people whom this word de- 
scribes. He had all its merits, as well 
as many of its defects.’ With all these 
defects, perhaps in spite of them, Lowell 
maintained, Pepys had written one of 
the most delightful books that it was 
man’s privilege to read in the English 
language, or in any other.” The volume 
under review merits a place in every 
good library. It is well-bound and 
beautifully illustrated. 
is adorned by a fine portrait of Milton. 
The price of the book is $1.60 net. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
are the publishers of a second, revised 
and enlarged edition of Clarence King’s 
“Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada.” 
This book was first published in 1871. 
It is distinguished by a rare fastidious- 
ness of diction, and must be regarded as 
a classic in its sphere of American liter- 
ature. The author writes as only he 
can write who has felt the pulse of Na- 
ture, who has responded to the vibrat- 
ing touch of the elements, and learned 
to understand their moods and caprices. 
In his preface, Mr. King says: “There 
are turning points in all men’s liv+s 
which must give them both pause and 
retrospect. In long Sierra journeys the 
mountaineer looks forward eagerly, 


The frontispiece 


gladly, till pass or ridge-crest is ga‘ned, 
and then, turning with a fonder interes:, 
surveys the scene of his march: letting 
the eye wander over each crag and val- 
ley, every blue hollow of pin‘-land or 
sunlit gem of Alpine meadow; discern- 
ing perchance some gentle reminder of 
himself in yon thin blue curl of smoke 
floating dimly upward from the smoul- 
dering embers of his last camp-fire. 
With a lingering look he starts forward, 
and the closing pass-gate with its gran- 
ite walls shuts away the retrospect, yet 
the delightful picture forever after hangs 
on the gallery wall of his memory. 

It is the mountaineer’s privilege 
to carry through life his wealth of un- 
fading treasure. At his summons the 


‘white peaks loom above him as of old; 


the camp fire burns once more for him, 
his study-walls recede in twilight rev- 
ery, and around him are gathered again 
stately columns of pine.” The book 
abounds in fine descriptions of nature 
and in thoughtful observations. The au- 
thor has distinctly original views. He 
has the feeling soul of the poet, the con- 
templative mind of the philosopher, and 
the scrutinizing, eager eye of the scien- 
tist. On page 277, we read the follow- 
ing, for instance, in regard to nature and 
people in the Sacramento Valley: “Men 
and women are dull, unrelieved; they 
are all alike. The eternal flatness of 
landscape, the monotony of endlessly 
pleasant weather, the scarcely varying 
year, the utter want of anything unfore- 
seen, and absence of all surprise in life, 
are legible upon their quiet, uninter :st- 
ing faces. They loaf through eleven 
months to harvest one. Individuality is 
wanting. The same kind of tiresome 
ranch-gossip you hear at one table 
spreads itself over listening acres to the 
next. The great American poet, it may 
confidently be predicted, will not book 
his name from the Sacramento Vullev. 
The people, the acres, the industry seem 
to be created solely to furnish vulgar 
fractions in the census. It was not whol- 
ly fancy that detected in the grapes 





something of the same flatness and sug- 
ary insipidity which characterized the 
girls I chatted with on certain piazzas.” 
Whatever one may be inclined to think 
of these words, it cannot be denied that 
the author has a refreshing independ- 
ence of judgment, and it is the latter 
which is one of the chief attractions of 
this singularly interesting volume. Price 


$1.50 net. 
fe 


“The true art of song has always been 


possessed and will always be possessed 
by such individuals as are dowered by 
nature with all that is needful for it— 
that is, healthy vocal organs, uninjured 
by vicious habits of speech; a good ear, 
a talent for singing, intelligence, indus- 
try and energy.” These words are tak- 
en from “How to Sing,” a translation 
from Madame Lilli Lehmann’s “Meine 
Gesangskunst.” For those who are anx- 
ious to perfect themselves in the art of 
singing, this book contains a wealth of 
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For your immediate needs in Cloth- 
ing, Furnishings and Hats. Every- 
thing to please the eye and satisfy 
the most exacting. Styles what 
you want, service al] that can be 
obtained, and prices very low, con- 





sidering what you get. 
Men’s Suits and Overcoats, 


$10 to $50 


Young Men’s Suits and Overcoats, 


$10 to $25 


Children’s Suits and Overcoats, 


$5 to $15. 


The stylish Hat that we sell for 
$1.90 is a favorite. 

Buy a suit of Underwear for 
$1,00 and keep warm. 

Boys’ Hats and Furnishings, 
second floor. 


F. W. Humphrey 
Clothing Co., 


Broadway and Pine 
: St. Louis. 
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Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
on TEXAS—Free. 


E, P TURNER. 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
OALLAS. TEXAS. 





HASKINS & SELLS, 
Certified Public Accountants. 

NO. 80 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 

BRANCH OFFICES: 

CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, 

CABLE ADDRESS “HASKSELLS.” 


LINCOLN TRUST BUILDING. 


BELL, Mar 2815. 
KINLOOGH, B, 1985 


LONDON. 


TELEPHONES: 
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im How Much Coal Doe 


If you are having any trouble with your ovens, or 
with any other part of your cooking apparatus. you . 
will be interested in the Majestic book, full of valuable ‘ ; ¢ 
information and good cooking receipts, sent free. ; 












Majestic Manufacturing Co., 2010 Morgan Street, St. Louis. 


Majestic Ranges are made for city homes, farms, ranches, mines, contractors, steamers and hotels. 
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s Your Range Burn?} | 


Is it any more this year than the year you 
bought it? If so, there are leaks somewhere. 


Over 250,000 satisfied users of 


N Majestic Ranges 


can testify that Majestic gives the / 
most heat for the least fuel—and 

There are good | 
reasons why it does, reasons which 
are the outcome of 34 years in range 
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good information of the practical, use- 
ful sort. The distinguished authoress 
discusses her subject in a: clear, concise 
and elementary fashion. She is no com- 
mon-place, unimaginative writer. In ref- 
erence to the influence exercised by 
Richard Wagner upon singers, she says: 
“A word is an idea; and not only the 
idea, but how that idea in color and con- 
nection is related to the whole, must be 
expressed. Therein is the fearsome 
magic that Wagner has exercised upon 
me and all others, that draws us to him 
and lets none escape its spell. That is 
why the elaboration of Wagner’s crea- 
tions seems so much wortn while to the 


artist.” The book is published by the 
Macmillan Company, New York. ‘The 
translation could be improved upon. 


Price $1.50 net. 
fe 

Grace Hibbard is the authoress of a 
little volume of really good verses, en- 
titled “Wild Roses of California”. She 
is evidently possessed of the true poetic 
instinct. She has fancy, feeling, passion, 
and a surprising mastery of the technique 
of the fine art of poetry. Through near- 
ly all the verses runs the minor strain of 
sadness and disillusionment. In some of 
them, we can hear a full lyrical accord. 
Defects of rhyme or accent are surpris- 


ingly few. The following is, we fancy, 
one of the best of this collection of 
verses : 
“Did you ever find a glove 
In a hasty search some day 
For handkerchief or fan? 


Did you hide your face away? 
Did you sob, and cry, and moan, 
In your party dress so gay? 
Did you call him to come back— 

He who never, never may?” 

The volume is elegantly bound, and 
published by A. M. Robertson, San Fran- 
cisco. 

efo 

L. C. Page & Co., Boston, are the pub- 
lishers of “Barbara Ladd,” by Charles G. 
D. Roberts, the well-known and talented 
author of books dealing with nature and 
the life and habits of animals. It is a 
story of love, that, unfolds itself in the 
days of the American Revolution. While 
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heats water quickly. 

tion with Any Coal or Gas Range. 

very little gas andisonly - - - 
Set up complete in your house. 


Order Yours Before the Rush. 


This offer may be withdrawn at any time. 


Gas Stoves in plenty can be found; 
Any one can spare $2.00 in change; 
But this is the only place in town 
Where $2.00 are Good for a Good Gas Range. 


Backus Building, 


ACH succeeding day renders cold water 
less endurable and makes a good Gas 
Water Heater more desirable. 


Oulean 


¢as Water Heater 


Can be used in connec- 
Consumes 


$7.50 


1014 Olive Street. 


Headquarters for Good Gas Goods. 





All the late Cloth 
and Paper Bound 
Books can be 


ROEDER’S BOOK STORE 


616 LOCUST STREET. 


fannd at 





it is written in the author’s clear, forci- 
ble and charming style, the story fails 
Plot and denouement are too 

The act like 
There is no proper climax. 


to interest. 
conventional. characters 
marionettes. 
We must confess that we are seriously 
disappointed at this product of Mr. Rob- 
erts’ literary fancy. We expected some- 
thing better from the pen of the man 
who wrote “The Kindred of the Wild.” 
The volume is daintily illustrated. Price 


$1.50 net. 
fe 


Frederick A. Stokes & Co., New York, 
are the publishers of “The American 
Diary of a Japanese Girl” by Miss Morn- 
ing Glory. It is a volumne of chatty 
talk, fanciful humor, ludicrous satire and 
Oriental reflections on life and society 
in America, all written in a jerky, ner- 


yo can makes 
Christmas 
gift of a Beaatifal 
Diamond. You have 
only to make a selec- 
tion of s ring, 
brooch, locket, stud, 


earrings, cuff but- 

tons ora Watch. We 

send it for your ex- 

amination, if it pleases you, pay one fifth of the price and 
eep it. Send the balance in 8 equal monthly payments. 

We give 4 written guarantee with every diamond, make 

exchange at any time, or cheerfully refund money if goods 

are not satisfactory, Write for catalogue, it shows thou- 

sands of beavtiful things for Christmas within the reach 

of all, through our Liberal Credit System. Our prices are 

from 20 per cent. lower than local dealers. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Biswend invertors sat 
Dept. 8-T, 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, Ill, U.8. A. 








vous, anecdotal, Mary McLane style. 
The binding, illustrations and typogra- 
phy are superb. The illustrations are in 
color and in: black-and-white, by Gen- 
jiro Veto. Price $1.60 net. 
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Mermod & Jaccard’s, 
Locust. 

Mrs. Charles B. Gerhart is entertaining 
her cousin, Miss MacFarlane, recently 
of San Francisco, Cal. 

Mr. and Mrs. Julius Walsh, who have 
been spending several weeks in New 
York, returned home a day or two ago. 

Mme. PERNET—Vandeventer & West 
Bell, Language, Music, Painting, Elocu- 
tion, etc. 

Mrs. William Duncan will give a lunch- 
eon, this afternoon,in honor of Miss Mary 
Heed, who will marry Mr. Guy Mariner 
on December 10th. 

Mrs. Hudson Bridge gave a tea, last 
Friday afternoon, to about fifty of the 
fashionable matrons of the city. It was 
a most delightful affair. 

Miss Ida Crouch, who is busily prepar- 
ing a beautiful trosseau for her wedding, 
has lately been telling her friends, that 
the date will be January 6th. 

Mr. and Mrs. George J. Frankel have 
sent out cards for a musicale, which they 
will give, on Tuesday evening, Decem- 
ber 9th, at the Mercantile Club. 

Mrs. William H. Lee gave a tea, last 
week, to young people, to introduce her 
daughter, Miss Margaret Lee. Miss Na- 
nette Pascal was a guest of honor. 

Mrs. William Glasgow will give a 
luncheon; on Monday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 8th, in honor of her guest, Miss Amy 
Powell. The guests will all be young 
people. 

Mrs. Ashley D. Scott will entertain, 
soon, with a luncheon in honor of Miss 
Amy Powell, of Washington, D. C., who 
is at present the guest of Mrs. William 
Glasgow. 

Mrs William Burritt gave a tea to 
young ladies, last week, in honor of her 
niece, Miss Virginia Hazard, who is one 
of the debutantes. Mrs. George J. Tansey 
assisted in receiving. 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Slaughter, of 
Webster Groves, announce the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Alice Maude, to 
Mr. Glenn W. Hutchinson. The wedding 
date has not been set. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Atkinson, who, 
with their son, Mr. Lewis Atkinson, have 
been spending a year in the West, will 
return home, shortly, and open their 
house on Washington boulevard. 

Miss Marie Wise, whose marriage to 
Mr. Walter Averill, was erroneously an- 
nounced for December, has been quietly 
telling her friends, that the evnt will not 
tak place until after the holidays. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. D. Walker have re- 
turned from the West, and are at their 
home in Vandeventer place, for a few 
weeks, before going to California, where 
they haven taken a house for the winter. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Drew gave a ball 
for young people, at Mahler’s, on Tues- 
day evening, in honor of their debutante 
daughter, Miss Mary Ann Drew, who has 
already become very popular. in society. 

Mrs. Mary Hogan, and her daughter, 
Mrs. Mary Hogan Ludlum, have given 
up their apartments at the Granville, 
and have gone to the Louis Building, 
where they have taken a suite of apart- 
ments for the winter. 

Mrs. Francis Beauregard De Aguilar. 
with her sisters, Misses Mary, Susan 
Leigh, and Ruth Slattery, and her son, 
little Master Paul, have left the Frank- 
lin and gone to the Stafford, where they 
have taken a suite of apartments. 

Mrs. John P. Meyer and the Misses 
Meyer, have sent out cards for a recep- 
tion which will take place on Monday 
afternoon, Dec. 8th, from three to five 
o’clock, when the guests will be invited 
to meet Mrs. John Philip Meyer, in whose 
honor the function is given. 

Mrs. F. E. Allen gave a large euchre 
party and reception, on Monday after- 
noon, in honor of her guest, Mrs. Giber- 
son, of New York. The hostess was as- 
sisted by her sister-in-law, Mrs. James 

‘Mortan Allen, of Lindell boulevard, in 
dispensing the hospitalities of the func- 
tion. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Robyn will en- 
tertain, to-morrow evening, at their coun- 


Broadway and 





try home, “The Burg,’ near Augusta, 
Mo., in honor of their pearl wedding an- 
niversary. The affair will be small and 
only intimate friends, will be present on 
account of a recent death in their fam- 
ily. 

Miss Lucile Niedringhaus made her de- 
but at a large ball at the St. Louis Club, 
last week, given by Mr. and Mrs. George 
Wallace Niedringhaus. The host and 
hostess received with the debutante and 
Miss Maude Niedringhaus, both young 
ladies being daughters of Mr. William F. 
Niedringhaus, of Lindell boulevard. 

Madam Downing-Macklin will give a 
musicale at her studio in the Odeon, 
Wednesday evening, December 3rd, to in- 
troduce several of her pupils among the 
most promising of whom are: Miss Flor- 
ence Tush and Mr. Woolman. Miss Caro- 
lyn Irwin Mehring will also render sev- 
eral recitations. 

Mrs. J. C. Kupferle will give a large 
reception, next Monday afternoon, from 
three ‘to five o’clock, in honor of her 
youngest daughter, Miss Estelle Maude 
Kupferle, who is just coming out this 
winter. Miss Diesel, of Chicago, who 
is a guest of Miss Kupferle, will share 
the honors of the entertainment. 

Mrs. Charles Tracy entertained on 
Tuesday afternoon, in honor of her 
daughter, Miss Nellie Tracy, who is one 
of the season’s debutantes. The func- 
tion was a large reception to which fash- 
ionable society was invited. A number 
of young debutantes and young matrons 
assisted in serving and receiving. 

Mrs. Charles Espenschied, of 3500 Wash- 
ington avenue, gave a large tea, on Mon- 
day afternoon, in honor of her daughter, 
Miss Ruth Espenschied. The debutante 
was beautifully gowned in white, and re- 
ceived, assisted by Miss Espenschied and 
Mrs. Espenschied. Serving in the dining 
room weer Misses Bertha Evans, Nannie 
Johnson, Marie Peckham, Lucile Nie- 
dringhaus, Clara Carter and Gertrude 
Phillips. Several young ladies without 
hats were Misses Josephine Cobb, Elsie 
Ford, and Jessie Wright. Over five hun- 
dred invitations were sent out and the 
affair proved most delightful. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. Carter gave 
an entertainment, in their home in Port- 
land place, last Friday evening, from 
eight until ten o’clock, in honor of their 
daughter, Miss Clara Carter. The hand- 
somely decorated rooms were filled, dur- 
ing the hours of the reception, with the 
representative people of the city, among 
whom were Messrs. and Mesdames W. 
K. Bixby, D. M. Houser, Augustus B. 
Hart, George N. Niedringhaus, Corwin 
H. Spencer, Wallace Simmons, William 
H. Lee, S. M. Kennard, Alex Niedring- 
haus, Edward Preetorius, William Bag- 
nell, Joel Wood, Stanley Stoner, J. C. 
Van Blarcom, John W. Harrison, Perry 
Francis, L. M. Rumsey, Alexander Eu- 
ston, Chris Ehlerbe, Robert Kaime, 
George L. Allen and Elmer B. Adams. 


te  & 
“Them two dudes,” the girl at the mu- 
sic counter remarked, “is trying to get 


me to look at ’em.” “Where’s your 
grammar?” said the girl at the book 
counter. “‘Two dudes’ is plural.” “I 


guess not!” contemptuously rejoined the 
other. “It takes more than two of them 
fellows to make a plural.” Another case 
where two is not plural is in reference to 
“pairs.” For instance, it takes two shoes 
to make one pair of shoes, at least, this is 
true of Swope’s shoes. Swope’s shoes 
are best in fit, finish and durability. 
Swope’s is at 311 North Broadway, St. 
Louis, U. S. A. 
te te & 

We pride ourselves upon the original- 
ity of our Sterling Silverware designs 
and invite inspection and comparison. J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest corner 
Locust and Seventh streets. 
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Best Watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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and Overcoats 
$15 518 $20 $25 30 $35, 


Made by us in most correct fashions, of handsome 
pure wool fabrics; very dressy, yet highly service- 
able. Best of workmanship inside and out. 


“WE MAKE THEM.”’ 


Mills & Averill 


TAILORING CO., 
Broadway and Fine. 

























CARLETON BLDG. © 
310 NORTH SIXTH STREET, 
toe Felis bie) 


NEW ELEGANT AND NOVEL 
DESIGNS OF DIAMONDS AND 
GOLD JEWELRY, WATCHES | 


SILVER,CUT-GLASS, CLOCKS | 
ue VE | 


REASONABLE PRIGES., ] 
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After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tnx St. Nicholas Hote 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 


KLEEKAMP BROS. PIANO CO., 


Sole Agents for the world renowned 


Henry F. Miller Pianos.% 


43 years before the public, the best made, 
The reli«ble. 


Busch & Gerts Pianos. 





Nearly 40,000 in use. 10 years’ guarantee, the 
popular VICTOR and other high grade pianos 
sold for cash or on time payments. Old piano 
exchanged at full value. 

TUNING AND REPAIRING, 
20 years’ experience. 
Phcne, Kinl cch (1£26 


choen’s = tHe opeon 
Balmer & Weber’s 
(Orchestra po Lindell 1220 2307 PARK AVE. 
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MUSIC 
APOLLO CLUB CONCERT. 


Despite the fact that at the concert 
given by the Apollo Club, last week, 
two great soloists—a singer and a vio- 
linist—appeared, the work of this excel- 
lent men’s chorus was the feature of the 
occasion. 

Mr. Charles Galloway made his debut 
as leader of the organization, and pre- 
sented a well contrasted, musically 
worthy, and extremely interesting pro- 
gramme, the interpretation of which was 
legitimate, musicianly, and immensely 
effective. It is worthy of record, that, 
for the first time in the eight years of 
its existence, the Club neither hummed 
nor la la-ed. There was not a trashy 
or trivial composition sung during the 
evening, even as an encore—which is 
also worth recording. 

The first number, “Hark! ‘The Trum- 
pet Calleth,” by Dudley Buck, is a well- 
written, bright and vigorous vocal 
march; the trio, in which the theme ‘s 
carried by the second basses, accompan- 
ied by the other parts, is especially beau- 
tiful, and the stirring finale works up 
to a strong climax. 

The “Serenade,” by Arnold Kroegel, 
is far superior to the many feeble part- 











It is the firm conviction that the 
cravat is of first importance in 
the attire of every well-groomed 
man; it is the most conspicuous 
feature in the whole scheme of 
his attire. It should be of strictly 
proper style and coloring. 


Rich silks, full of luster and 
warmth; suggestive of luxury, 
without intruding upon good 
taste, are the essential qualifica- 
tions of our exquisite showing of 
rich stuffs in neckwear. 

English Squares of new rich silks; 
qualities that always sell at $1.00, 
$1.25 and $1.50—this week’s 
offering at 


83c 


Werenee-d3rcte 


The Republic Building, 
On Olive Street at Sebenth. 























The 


songs of this description heretofore sung 
by the Club, and gave “the boys” an op- 
portunity of showing some very clever 
staccato work. This quiet composition 
made a fine foil for the rollicking drink- 
ing song, by Gilchrist, which followed. 
In this number Mr. Galloway did some 
exceptionally fine phrasing, and made 
some thrilling effects. The piece is poly- 
phonic in style and difficult of perform- 
ance. 

The most ambitious number of the 
evening, however, was a “Saltarelle” by 
Saint Saens. Notwithstanding the ex- 
traordinary demands made upon _ the 
singers in this composition, it was at- 
tacked boldly and carried to a triumph- 
ant close, with fine volume of tone and 
spirit. The effect was thrilling and 
aroused the audience to applause so pro- 
longed and vigorous, that the last part 
was repeated. Sullivan’s “The Long 
Day Closes” ended the programme. 

In quality and volume of tone, in at- 
tack, phrasing, shading and enunciation, 
the club shows a decided change this 
season; in its work is evident the con- 
trolling hand and mind of a great drill- 
master, and a musician of power and au- 
thority. 

Mr. Galloway has lifted the Apollo 
by its boot straps, as it were, and from 
the lowly state of entertainer of fashion- 
ables, to which musicians had relegated 
it, he has elevated it to a position in 
which it must command the respect and 
attention of the musically serious, and 
in the accomplishment of this metamor- 
phosis he has not robbed it of one iota 
of its powers of pleasing, as witness the 
repeated outbursts of genuine enthu- 
siasm. : 

Mr. Galloway was applauded, beflow- 
efed and bravoed by audience and club 
members, and deserved all the acclama- 
tion accorded him, and more. He is a 
serious, dignified, scholarly and gifted 
musician. and a magnetic leader. 

The soloists added to the general felic- 
ity of the occasion. 

Anton Van Rooy, in full possession of 
his wonderful powers, sang magnifi- 
cently. Opulent of voice and mellow 
of art, he is one of the rarest of sing- 
ers. His numbers were a love aria 
from Marshner’s “Hans Heiling,’ Schu- 
bert’s “Wanderer” and “Ich Grolle 
Nicht,” by Schumann, to which were add- 
ed a German “Folk Song” and_ the 
“Toreador’s Song” from “Carmen.” 

Miss Maud MacCarthy’s violin play- 
ing was altogether charming; clean and 
true, delightful of tone and devoid of 
exaggerations, her work had the charm 
of simplicity, and, even in the most dif- 
ficult passages, an ease and finish that 
give her a place in the front rank of vio- 
linists. Mr. Galloway’s accompaniments 
were at all times discreet but adequate. 

Altogether, a great concert and one 
that marks a new era for the Apollo 


Club. 
‘fo 


THE CHORAL SYMPHONY. 


The appearance of the Odeon Hall at 
thé first concert of the Choral Symphony 
Society, iast Thursday, must have been 
gratifying to the Messrs. Markham, 
Schroers, Hedges and the other work- 
ers in the cause of good: music in St. 
Louis, as it showed a most substantial 
result of the “hold-up” game these good 
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DYEING &€ CLEANING CO. 


HAVE THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT OF ITS KIND IN THE COUNTRY. 








ALL BUILDINGS FIKE PROOF. 

We would call special attention at present to our facilities in cleaning elaborately made up Ball 
Costumes, Opera Wraps, etc. The work can be returned on short notice. 

STOPES. Main OFFICE. 

717 LOCUST ST. PARK AVENUE, 13TH TO 14TH ST, 
1044 ~ VANDEVENTER AVE. PHONES: MAIN 66. 
726 N, TAYLOR AVE. KINLOCH B. 761. 
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, Pine... 
Diamonds, 
Pearls, Sapphires. Smerads 


..and.. 
Rubies. 


Our holiday stock is nearing completion. All the 
latest designs in La Vallieres. Brooches. Rings, Lockets, 
etc. Also a grand selection of Solid Silverware, Cut 
Glass, Novelties, etc. Quality considered, prices the 
lowest. 
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Agents for the Celeb-ated Vacheron and Constantine 
Watches, and Ali Grades of American 
Movements, at 


F.W. DROSTEN’S } 


SEVENTH AND PINE STREETS. :: 
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ARTISTIC PIECES AND 
ENCASED SETS OF HOLIDAY 


GLASSWARE 


3 and 5 WEST NINETEENTH STREET, 
CORNER OF FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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men worked on the “tight-wads” of this 
town during the spring and summer. 
All the boxes, and nearly all the seats 
‘n the hall were occupied, and that with- 
out the aid of the usual “door sale.” 

The concert began in fine style with a 
beautiful symphony by Svendsen, and 
though the closing - number—a_ feeble 
transcription of a popular piano piece— 
was indifferently played, it did not seri- 
ously mar the general gala effect of the 
evening. 

Probably increased salaries and the 
consequent additional rehearsals—gave 
smoothness to the work of the musictans, 
for the orchestra has never played so 
well, nor has Mr. Ernst, though less ex- 
uberant than usual, been so effective with 
the baton. 

The soloist of the evening was M. 
Raoul Pugno, a French pianist of fair 
fame. He played the well known Grieg 
Concerto in A-minor, and a group of 
solos. Monsieur Pugno, like many of 
his brother pianists, has sold his birth- 
right as an artist to the highest bidder, 
which in his case was an ambitious pi- 
ano forte manufacturing firm, the prod- 
uct of whose factory is not commensur- 
ate with the boldness with which it is 
advertised. Consequently, the burly 
Frenchman did as well as could be ex- 
pected under the circumstances, and bet- 
ter. His playing of the concerto was 
a colossal piece of ensemble work. He 
worked wonders in the way of big clim- 
axes in thundering chords and octaves, 
and his finger passage work was exquis- 
itely delicate and perfect. The curse of 
his unholy bargain with the piano man- 
ufacturing firm made itself felt in his 
melody playing, and made a round, or 
singing tone, an impossibility, though 
M. Pugno did not resort to inordinate 
use of the damper pedal in his effort to 
make a sustaining tone. The piano fur- 
ther robbed his music of many medium 
shades and left him only his wonder- 
fully delicate pianissimo and his virile 
fortissimo to depict the poetic moods of 
the Grieg work. However, what he got 
out of that unresponsive mass of wood 
and iron was little short of miraculous. 
This pianist’s digital lexterity is unsur- 
passable, he has grace and finish in orna- 
mentation, while his power and energy 
in strenuous passages are tremendous. 
Of a genuine feeling he shows little. 

The programme of this concert was 
evidently asop to Cerberus (in the 
form of unwilling, unmusical subscrib- 
ers) as it was selected with a view to 
pleasing everybody, and surely one who 
could resist the appeal of spontaneous 
and sometimes inspired symphony, with 
its joyous. schersando and spirited finale, 
and the charming Godard “Scene Poe- 
tique”’ must be hard of heart and slug- 
gish of intellect. 

Pierre Marteau. 
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\ neat monogram on your stationery 
gives individuality to correspondence. 
No charge for one or two-letter mono- 


grin, except for stamping, which ranges 
In price from ro cents per quire up- 
wards. Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway 
and Locust. 
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Winter tourist rates via Iron Moun- 
‘ain ‘oute, on sale October 15th to April 
30th 903. 
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mS Bollman Bros. 


Has always been first in securing to its patrons the very best of everything 
in the purchase of a Piano—giving the purchaser the benefit of years of 
practical experience of members of the firm in the selection of a Piano— 
and again this is demonstrated in the grandest of all grand Christmas offerings, 
as Set forth below. 


This Is an Opportunity of a Lifetime! 


THE STERLING CO., Whose Well Known and Popular 





STERLING PIANOS 




















s 
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PIANO LAMP—Nickel plated, handsome hand- 
ree globe. Rochester patent, elegant designs— 





We have represented for many years, and of which there have been over 
4,000 sold in St. Louis alone, desiring to introduce their New Style 7] Piano 
to the musical public of St. Louis, have been willing to make a special dis- 
count to us of $60.00 on a special lot of 150 of this magnificent style, which dis- 
count we propose to give to the purchaser of any one of this lot of Pianos, 
and in addition to this a Magnificent Piano Lamp, complete throughout (as 
per cut) without extra charge—F REE. 

If you contemplate the purchase of a piano, this is your opportunity, the 
lot of 150 won’t last a day after Xmas. This is the time to place your order. 
Piano can be selected and held for delivery at any time you may desire. 

This is securing to you a magnificent high-grade Piano at a discount of 
$60.00 from regular prices. 

Handsome Stool—Silk Scarf—with Piano Lamp—which cannot be du- 
plicated in any store for Jess than $30.00—all free and on easy monthly or 
weekly payments if desired—on a $10.00 cash payment and balance at $1.50, 
$2.00 or $3.00 per week. 2 hours afterward Piano is delivered at your 
home. 


| We guarantee every Sterling Piano for JO years. oy 


Bollman Bros. Piano Co., 


JJ00 OLIVE STREET. 


For convenience of patrons our store open every evening up to 9 0 nie 
after December Ist. 












BURTON HOLMES’ LECTURE 


Mr. Burton Holmes, the lecturer on 
travel, whose series at the Odeon -have 
proved so popular, will give the fourth 
and last lecture in the present series at 
the Odeon, on Thursday evening, De- 
cember 4th. He would have given the 
full series of five lectures, but was un- 
able to secure the Odeon for last Thurs- 
day evening, and as his engagements 
compel him to leave this part of the 
country early in December, and as ev- 
ery other evening in the week is util- 
ized by him in regular courses in Chi- 
cago and other Western cities, in this 
immediate circuit, he was unfortunately 
obliged to omit one of his subjects. The 
subject for this evening will be * ‘Nor- 
way, the Land of the Midnight Sun.” 


te te 
C. L. Bates, who, for many years was 
with Mermod-Jaccard & Co., now has 
charge of the Diamond Department of 
F. W. Drosten, 7th and Pine, where he 
would be pleased to meet and serve his 
many friends and patrons. 


& &k & 


Diamond and combination rings in 
great variety at prices as low as possi- 
ble‘for high quality. J Bolland Jewelry 
Co., southwest corner Locust and Sev- 
enth streets. 
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Seaugglimiberroert {Jamey 


Show Artistic Tables, Chairs and Desks 


Furniture that “lasts forever” 









In the beautifully treated woods for 
which furniture, from the “United Crafts” 
shops is so famous—the gray-brown, 
greenish and dark fumed 
oaks, with soft dull luster 
The pieces are made by 
hand, the leathers are in 
Tudor red, mottled green 
and browns to match the 
tone of the woods. Desks 
from $12.25. Chairs begin 
at $4 25. 
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What Shall the Christmas Gift Be ? 


The 




















useful as well as beautiful ; 


Let the Christmas Gift be? Something 
something 
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Our 63d Holiday Sale. 


OCARRITT COMZTOCK 


Broadway and Locust, S. E. Cor. 


EXQUISITE PARLOR PIECES, for which we have RICHEST 
TAPESTRIES and BROCADES. 
Our ART ROOMS contain many SUITABLE GIFT PIECES. 





that all the members of the household 
may enjoy. What more appropriate, 
what more acceptable, than good, stylish, 
well-made furniture? It lasts for a cen- 
tury, and, passing from generation to 
generation, becomes an heirloom, price- 
less in value because of associations which 





surround it. 

















HERE 
IS A 


Choosing 
List. 


—BUT— 
We haveevery- 
thing else that 

is Best in 

Furniture. 


Library Tables. 


Music Cabinets. 
Ladies’ 





Empire Easy Chairs... 


Cut Glass Cabinets..... $15.00 


Gentlemen’s Dressers... 


Desks... 
Turkish Chairs. . 
Reception Chairs... ... 
Dressing Tables. 
Cheval Mirrors. . 
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. $45.00 
Bric-a-Brac Cabinets. . 


Fan Cabinets—new idea. 








$30.00 | Colonial Mirrors....... $40.00 

ee thee $7.50 | Decorated Parlor Chairs $10.00 
eee $5.75 | Flemish Hall Chairs... ..$5.00 

eo ae $28.00 | Vernis Martin Cabinets. . $20.00 
. $10.00 | lewel-Tables.......... $12.00 

Deer as $15.00 | Flemish Celerettes.. $15.00 


$25.00 | Inlaid T Tables........ $20.00 


Fine Curio Tables...... $55.00 
. $20.00 ae 
$20.00 F 





WE SHOW 
DOUBLE THE 
STYLES OF 


ARTS anp 


CRAFTS 
GOODS 


They are worth your looking at in 
Our Special Department. 
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THEATRICALS 
CENTURY. 

“Notre Dame,” a dramatization of Vic- 
tor Hugo’s romance, is the attraction at 
the Century this week. It is in five acts 
and seven tableaux. It is the real thing 
in melodrama. It is full of blood-curd- 
ling deeds, that send cold shivers down 
your spine. Swords and daggers are 
flashing ever and anon. There is a vil- 
lain of the strenuous, sinister, hissable 
type; a hunchback of nightmarishly 
frightful appearance, and there are belles 
dames, swaggering heroes, 
gypsies. It is a play that appeals forci- 
bly to a certain and very numerous kind 
of theater-goers. Scenic effects are mag- 
nificent and really worth seeing. 

eo 
OLYMPIC. 

Frank Daniels is entertaining good au- 
diences at the Olympic. He may have 
his faults, but he certainly has an effec- 
tive way of amusing crowds. He suc- 
ceeds in converting “Miss Simplicity” in- 
to something that it should not be, name- 
ly: a real success. He makes up for the 
thinness and banality of his songs by a 
wealth of pantomime that never fails to 
tickle audiences. 
The play is well staged, and adorned with 
a-fine galaxy of graceful, eye-pleasing 
girls, that have a catchy way of display- 
ing trim ankles and swishing lingerie 


the risibilities of his 


priests and 


COMING ATTRACTIONS 


The announcement of the forthcoming 
presentation by Charles Frohman of Vir- 
ginia Harned in “‘Iris,’’ the newest Pinero 
play, which comes to the Olympic for six 
nights and a Saturday matinee, begin- 
ning Monday, December 8, will be of in- 
terest to every follower of things theatri- 
eal. Of ‘‘Iris,’’ the London critics united 
in the belief that it is the best work Mr. 
Pinero has done. In New York it was the 
verdict that no more interesting study of 
a woman was ever presented on the stage, 
and in a play that was a faultless model 
of constructive genius. Mr. Frohman has 
given Miss Harned a supporting company 
of great strength—one that was comment- 
ed on in New York as being the best seen 
in the company of a star for a long time. 
The cast includes Edwin Stevens and 
William Courtenay, of the New York Em- 
pire Theater Company; Ethel Winthrop; 
Louise Drew, a daughter of John Drew; 
Herbert Ross; Elizabeth Goodall; Rachel 
Crown; Mabel Sayder; Eleanor Sandford; 
Stanley Dark; R. R. Neill and Lawrence 
Edinger. 

Se 


The performance at the Standard Thea- 
ter, this week, is drawing large audi- 
ences. Pretty girls, handsome costumes, 
catchy music and a general air of viva- 
ciousness are the principal factors of the 
‘“‘Bowery Burlesquers.’’ The burlettas are 
acted from start to finish with a ‘“‘snap- 
and-go’’ that is really refreshing. The 
vaudeville turns are all good, especially 
the buck and wing dancing of ‘‘The Bar- 


rows’; in short, the offering is one of the 
best of the season. Next week the ‘‘Gay 
Masqueraders” will be the attraction. 
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Miss Alice Fischer will appear at the 





THE NEW EQUIPMENT OF THE 


DAYLIGHT SPECIAL 





























Was Specially Built for Service 
FROM ST. LOUIS TO 














Century Theater, beginning Sunday, the 
7th, in a recent success entitled, ‘‘Mrs. 
Jack,’ written by Grace Livingston Fun- 
niss especially.to conform to Miss Fisch- 
er’s adaptability in comedy work discov- 
ered in her inimitable portrayal of va- 
rious charatcer roles. ‘‘Mrs. Jack’’ en- 
joyed a successful run in New York, and 
Miss Fischer was paid quite flattering 
tributes by the press. There will. be 
Wednesday and Saturday matinees. 


The Ice Palace, Channing and Coo! 


nues, is again open for the delecta 


the lovers of good skating. Good ic: 


music and good company may alw 


found there. 
te te te 


A startling array of the popula 
ser Zinn suitable for wedding g 
J. Bolland Jewelry Co., southwes 
ner Locust and Seventh streets. 
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When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 


opposite direction. 











Photographs 
Jrom Nature 


A set of four Special Platinum 
Prints from original negatives & 
taken at the height of the resort 
season and legs | the $'S"S 
of a vacation ata ~ 3 


MICHIGAN 
Summer Resort 


will be mailed to any address on 
application toH. F. MOELLER, * 
G. P. A., Pere Marquette Rail- 
road, Detroit, Mich., when re- 
quest is accompanied by 25Sc. in 
coin or stamps to prepay postage 
and packing. ao ss 

















“A gem of the Pacific Coast.”’ 





|SANTA CRUZ 
AND HER BIG TREES. 


Santa Cruz is one of the most charming of the 

| seashore resorts of California, and is only eighty 

miles from San Francisco. A grove of big trees is 

near Santa Cruz, and the narrow gauge road 

| from San Francisco passes through this grove. 

From the East this delightful region is bes 
reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections. It is well worth a trip just 

to see the big trees, but a week or a month at 
| Santa Cruz is a >leasure which every tourist is 
| anxious to repeat. 


., For a copy of No. 5 of the “‘Four-Track Series,” 

| “America’s Winter Resorts,’ send a two-cent 
Stamp to George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road, Grand Central Station, New York. 




















The 
CENTURY 


THIS WEEK, NEXT SUNDAY, 
Daniel Frohman Henry B. Harris 
presents presents 


BERTHA GALLAND 


In Victor Hugo’s 
Masterful Romance 


Notre Dame 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. 


In the successful 
Farcical Comedy 





Miss Alice Fischer 


MRS. JACK. 


Reserved Seats Thurs. 
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OLYMPIC 





THIS WEEK, NEXT MONDAY 
Kirk La Shelle Chas. Frohman 
announces presents 
Frank Daniels Virginia Harned 
In his Musical in A. W. Pinero’s 
Triumph Masterpiece 
» ve ee of 
Miss Simplicity (RIS.”’ 
Only Matinee Saturday. Reserved Seats Thurs 
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An Insurance 


Against Dissatisfaction. 
ENGAGE 


BROMLEY’S ORCHESTRA 
Office: 1729 Olive St. 


Phones: 
4 A212, D1653, Tyler 322. 
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THE ICE PALACE 
IS NOW OPEN 
COOK AND CHANNING AVES. 


Mr. Jno. F, Davidson, the fancy trick 


skater, is in charge this season. 


Special attention to Ladies and Children. 








| 
"513 PINE ST.? 
#OT LOUIS 















tHE Banner Route 10 att important cities. 

















It has its own rails between ST. 















TOLEDO, DETROIT, 
and BUFFALO, 





KANSAS CITY, OMAHA, DES MOINES, 


And through car lines to NEW YORK, BOSTON, ST. 
PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, LOS ANGELES, SAN 
FRANCISCO, and PORTLAND ORE. 


LUXURIOUS PARLOR, SLEEPING, DINING, OBSERVATION- 
CAFE AND CHAIR CARS COMPOSE ITS TRAINS. 


LOUIS, CHICAGO, 
NIAGARA FALLS 


MOUN 


ROU 


ST. LOUIS, MEMPHI 
ELECTRIC LIGHTS AN 
CARS AND PULLMAN 


SEATS 

























DINING GAR 
SERVICE 


IRON 


MEALS SERVED A LA CARTE ON 
THROUGH TRAINS BETWEEN 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


The Only Line to Texas 


operating dining cars 
5 














TAIN 
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S AND TEXAS. 
D FANS ON DINING 
SLEEPING CARS. 


FREE. 














CITY TICKET 
S. E. COR. SIXTH 


OFFICE, 
AND OLIVE. 





THE STAN DARD 0B ON-—To-night at 8 


THIS WEEE, 
Bowery Burlesquers. 
NEXT WEEE, 

Gay Masqueraders. 
OLD BOOKS AND MAWAZINES. 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STS., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





URTON 
HOLMES 


LECTURES. 


MAGNIFICENTLY COLORED VIEWS 
AND ORIGINAL MOTION PICTURES 


““NORWAY”’ 


RESERVED SEATS, 
25c, 50c, 75c, at Bollman’s and Odeon 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


While values displayed some steadi- 
ness in the past week, it could not be 
said that there was at any time any evi- 
dence of an approaching resumption of 
bullish activity. The occasional rallies 
did not attract any special attention. 
They were regarded with an air of de- 
cided languidity. Bull leaders refrained 
from resuming the aggressive, although 
they laid stress, in their talk, upon the 
comparative firmness of leading stocks. 
The great financial institutions are not 
in favor of an upward movement and 
will not be for some time to come. They 
do everything to discourage wild-cat 
movements and dangerous manipulation 
of the market. According to their ideas, 
stocks should be allowed to drift along 
idly until monetary conditions have, t> 
some extent, readjusted themselves. 

The controversy between George 
Gould and E. H. Harriman in regard 
to the future control of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company is looked upon 
with disquietude by leading operators. 
The two railroad magnates have been 
so long and so prominently identified 
in interest, that any sign of a rupture of 
friendly relations between them cannot 
but have an intimidating effect upon the 
speculative fraternity. The Gould and 
Harriman interests play a leading part 
in the affairs of the Union Pacific, 
Southern Pacific, Chicago & Alton and 
a few other railroad properties. They 
have a potent influence upon the shap- 
ing of corporative policies and of the 
course of the money market. They could 
at any time provoke a violent and disas- 
trous rate-war, and, through their re- 
spective financial connections, play havoc 
with stock market values. Considera- 
tions of this kind have, unquestionably, 
been responsible for at least part of the 
strange feeling of timidity which assert- 
ed itself in Wall street in the last few 
days. As the days pass by, it must be- 
come clear to close observers that the 
era of perpetual peace has not as yet 
arrived; that a fratricidal strife is still 
to be feared. The Western Union-Penn- 
sylvania imbroglio is one of the most 
significant signs of the times. It sug- 
gests a variety of possibilities a realiza- 
tion of which would knock everything 
into smithereens in Wall street. 

The traction group appears to have 
come to a temporary standstill. Liquida- 
tion has made its appearance in Man- 
hattan, Brooklyn Rapid Transit and 
Metropolitan. The pool that engineered 
the squeeze in the first-named must have 
made a pile of money. It succeeded in 
catching venturesome bears in a neat 
trap. The leasing of the Manhattan to 
the Interborough Company was, ostensi- 
bly, the cause of the remarkable rise, but, 
as a matter of fact, it was buying for 
short account more than anything else, 
that brought the value of Manhattan up 
to almost 160. The movements in Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit and Metropolitan 
were of a sympathetic nature. Bulls on 
the first-named tried to work up some 
enthusiasm over increasing earnings for 
the month of October, but did not meet 
with any success. Every speculator of 
common sense knows that the stock is 
selling for all it is worth, and, perhaps, 
even a little more. The earnings of this 
company do not justify expectations of a 
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dividend within the next two years. 
Once upon a time, the late R. P. Flower 
succeeded in making his numerous fol- 
lowers believe that B. R. T. was worth 
at least 200, but things have changed 
since then. Lots of thinking and groan- 
ing has been done since the _ shares 
dropped from 137 to 46. Neither this 
stock, nor Metropolitan, holds out any 
special inducements to would-be pur- 
chasers, even if there should, before a 
great while, be effected a vast traction 
consolidation in Greater New York. 

United States Steel shares act in a 
most disappointing manner. ‘They lack 
“snap.” Its former great friends seem 
to have taken to the woods with their 
booty. Once in a while, we can still 
hear of tremendous earnings, increased 
dividends on the common, and all that 
sort of thing, but it does not “work” 
any more. Somebody high in Morgan’s 
councils seems to have “unloaded” a 
vast amount of these shares, whether at 
a loss or a profit is hard to determine 
at this distance. A spirit of caution is 
manifesting itself in discussions about 
the value of steel and kindred shares. 
Somebody demonstrated to everybody’s 
satisfaction, a few days ago, that the 
late cuts in the prices of a few steel 
products will reduce the earnings of the 
billion-dollar trust by about $8,000,000 
per annum. This is certainly a very re- 
spectable sum. It does not take much 
figuring to arrive at a proper conception 
of what a further cut, or a cut in other 
products, would amount to. Steel shares 
may maintain their value if present con- 
ditions continue unchanged, but if, as is 
more than likely, production is slowly 
overtaking consumption, their holders 
may as well prepare themselves for an 
interesting experience and one that they 
will not so soon forget. The earnings 
of the trust are very large at the present 
time, but so is the capitalization. It is 
not at all unreasonable to believe that, 
within the not very remote future, the 
company will have to submit to a drastic 
reorganization. 

The approaching session of Congress 
excites some interest in certain quarters, 
where the opinion seems to prevail that 
energetic action will be recommended or 
taken against trusts and their business 
methods. However, clear-headed people 
will not lose any sleep on account of 
possibilities of this kind. Even if Presi- 
dent Roosevelt should advise the tak- 
ing of radical steps (which is a mat- 
ter of serious doubt), Congress will 
hardly be in a hurry to gratify his 
wishes, or to heed his recommendations. 
Nothing of a portentous nature need be 
looked for as long as the Republicans are 
in control of both Houses of Congress. 
This anti-trust twaddle is all rot. It is 
a mere ghost that may serve to frighten 
hairbrained tenderfeet, but will never 
influence the judgment or actions of ex- 
perienced, sensible speculators. 

Monetary conditions are still the prin- 
cipal feature of present-day conjectures 
regarding the future of the market. In- 
terest rates continue stiff. There is a 
good demand for time-loans at 6 per 
cent, without meeting an abundant sup- 
ply of funds. Leading banks seem to 
be singularly undecided as to what to 
do. They are evidently looking for still 
higher rates, for call-loans at least. The 
end of the year will entail quite a strain 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY. 


CAPITAL, se re 
SURPLUS, = 3 


@, A. FORMAN, President, 
G, A. W. AUGST, Cashier, 
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THE TOURTA NATIONAL BANK 


EDWARD A, FAUST, Vice Prest. 
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DAVID'SOMMERS, 24 Vice Prest, 
VAN L, RUNYAN, Ass’t Cashier 
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Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World. 
Prompt Attention”and Courtesy Assured, 


‘SE.COR. FOURTH & OLIVE ST. 








EF Sole Agents North German-Lloyd S. S. Line. “yg 








LINCOL 


TRUST 
co. 


SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


PAYS Qo/ INTEREST 


ON REGULAR CHECK ACCOUNTS. 
(Credited Monthly. ) 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS .1n--eteesenennsennnnneneene $3,500,000 




















WHITAKE 





R & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 


ST. LOUIS. 











H.Woop, President. Ricn’p. B. Buttock, Vice-Prest. W.E. Beraer, Cashier. 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES, - -_ ST.LOUIS, MO. 
We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 


Letters of Credit and 








Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits, 
all parts of the worl 
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on monetary resources. There may be 
some nerve-racking pyrotechnical dis- 
plays in the money market between now 
and January 6th, 1903. A strange fea- 
ture of the situation is that New York 
exchange is at a considerable discount, 
at this writing, in Chicago, and ship- 
ments are still made to San Francisco 
and New Orleans. 


LOCAL SECURITIES. 


The local market has been decidedly 
dilapidated in the past week. Liquida- 
tion asserted itself in every direction, 


and caused marked uneasiness amolg 
those who hold their stuff on shoe-string 
margins. It becomes quite clear thal 
there is now less confidence in the rea* 
onableness of prevailing quotations and 
that investors are beginning to realiz¢ 
that there has been too much booming 
and jack-screwing. The once so prev 
lent disposition to boost stocks with * 
brass-band is a thing of the past. Cate 
ful purchasers are considering valu 
more than they ever did. They lave be- 
come suspicious, and the banks show 
their conservatism and sound judgmet 
by scrutinizing collateral more closely 
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German Savings Institution, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ORGANIZED 18538. 


a Tee ee ban py atalo pti de> pA ge ay & paral eo ha aeata te $ 500,000.00 
Surphes end Prelite:..i eae ies as euMaaesanests Li 1,274,351.19 
OFFICERS. 
JOHN WAHL, President. = RICHARD HOSPES, Cashier. 
WM. KOENIG, Vice-President. H. HUNICKE, Assistant Cashier. 
DIRECTORS. 
Wm. J). Lemp, Wm. Koenig, Louis Fusz, A. Nedderhut, W. C. Uhri. 
Richard Hospes, Chas. A. Stockstrom, Otto F. Meister, John Wahl. 


Condensed Statement of. Condition at Close of Business November 25th, 1902. 


ASSETS. 
Loans and Discounts.......-sscsssesees $6, 118,903.78 
RE. 55 5c ide sbniscge sd becdisesnin 109.000.00 
St. Louis City and Other Bonds......... 929,680.00 
Cash and Sight Exchange.......++ee0-+6 1,365,778.35 
$8,523,362.13 


LIABILITIES. 
OSS LET O PERE SA TE OE ET $500,000.00 
UNE: ncAsg ace siceceas eveectegedsies 1,000,000.00 
ROM FONG. oe ce cincedevetsececcece 274,351.19 
Reserve For Interest... csccccocccesceccce 15.000.00 
RINes ¥in'9. 6.0.00 sccsecns teseb Focesens oe 6,734,010.94 
$8,523,362.13 


Travelers’ letters of credit issued available in all parts of the world. 
3 per cent interest paid on time deposits. 
2 per cent interest paid on current accounts. 





and by keeping interest-rates on a firm 
basis. 
A good cleaning-out will do no harm. 


It will be of benefit all around. It will 
test the value of the really meritorious 


stocks and give investors a better and 
more reliable idea of the true state of 
affairs and of where real danger may 
be looked for. 

St. Louis Transit has dropped to 263% ; 
United Railways preferred, to 1834. The 
4 per cent bonds may be bought at 85. 
The latter seem to be quite popular with 
small buyers. 

Every bank and trust company stock 
is lower. American Central sold at 160; 
Colonial Trust at 203; Missouri Trust at 
225%; National Bank of Commerce at 
382; Third National at 33614; Mechan- 
ics’ National is offered at 290; Com- 
monwealth at 312; Germania Trust is 
228 bid; wincoln Trust 243 bid, and 
Mississippi Valley 445 bid, 44614 asked. 

Heavy liquidation caused a “slump” 
Granite-Bimetallic to 66. There has 
been a little rally to about 75 since then, 
but the stock is still very weak, and evi- 
dently lacking inside support. Various 
rumors of an unfavorable nature are 
floating around. It seems, however, that 
the big decline in silver must be regarded 
as having been the main determining 
factor in the downward movement. 

Sterling exchange is firm and quoted 
at 487%. Bank clearances continue 
large. 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


J. F., De Soto, Mo.—Missouri Pacific 1s 
not high at present prices. It is a 6 per 








cent stock, and the company enjoys an 
era of great prosperity. As you are pro- 
tected by a stiff margin, I would advise 
you to hang on to the stock rather than 
sell at a loss. 


X. Y. Z.—Suppose you mean Reading’ 


common. This stock is high enough at 
60. Would not touch it if I were you. Be- 
lieve you will be able to get it at a lower 
price before long. 

“David,’’ Jonesboro, Ark.—Don’t touch 
Tennessee Coal & Iron. It is a big gam- 
ble. Would advise you to hang on to Cot- 
ton Belt common for the present. Believe 
you. still will have a chance to get out 
even. 

F. F. T.—The county bonds you men- 
tion are of a dubious character. Some 
Colorado counties have a bad reputation. 
Would sell if I were you. 

B. T., Bloomington, Ill.—Glad you sold 
the stuff. Stay out till after the holidays. 
There may be bargain days. The Chicago 
concern you refer to is first-class. 

“Viator’’—Don’t believe Southern com- 
mon will touch 39 again this year. It is 
not worth more than 25, intrinsically. The 
stock is sustained by consolidation talk 
and the probability of a reduction of 
amount outstanding. Can’t advise pur- 
chases of it. 

“Presto’’—You will have to hang on 
for a little while to your United preferred. 
Would not recommend selling at present. 
Transit is entitled to a rally. Watch it 
closely and try to get out even if you can. 
Would prefer keeping money in liquid 
form for some time to come. 
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Wedding invitations, in correct forms, 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 100 fine calling cards and en- 
graved copper plate; $1.50; 100 cards 
from your plate, $1.00. 


 & & 


European art treasures. 4011 Olive st. 
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St. Louis Union Trust Co.’ 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 
$9,000.000.00. 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. 


‘ 
| Beautiful selections of wedding silver 


Elderly Maiden (out rowing with a 
possible suitor and her little sister, who 
is frightened by the waves) : “Theodora, 
if you are so nervous now, what will 
you be at my age?” 

Little Sister (meekly) : 
I suppose.” —Tit-Bits. 


* ke 


“Thirty-seven, 


at F. W. Drosten’s. 


te te 
Our late importation of Art Nouveau 
bronzes and electroliers is positively un- 
surpassed this side of New York. J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest corner 
Locust and Seventh streets. 








THE INDIAN 
TERRITORY 


The passage of the Cherokee Treaty on 
August 7th calls direct attention to one of 
the most fertile sections of the United States. 
Prosperity in the Southwest is an assured 
fact, and the development of the Indian Ter- 
ritory and the consequent expansion in trade 
and wealth is buta question of time. Ina 
few years this section, so long neglected, will 
be as well threaded with railways as is Iowa 
or Minnesota. Its fitness for close setfle- 
ment, comparative certainty of rainfall, and 
natural resources make it an attractive goal 
for Western lines. The marvelous fertility 
of the soil is shown in the fact that the Gov- 
ernment cotton report for 1901 gives the aver- 
age lint production of the Territory per acre 
at 214 pounds, exceeded only by that of Lou- 
isiana, 260 pounds, and far in excess of the 

world’s average, 169 pounds. The cotton in- 
dustry’alone is of much importance in the 
Territory’s future. 

White settlers are pouring into the Ter- 
.ritory, unwilling to wait forthe formal open- 
ing of the farm lands. They are occupying 
the present town sites, and are urging the 
platting of more. Banks are being started, 
new business houses opened, more news- 
napers established, and every feature of the 
development ofa virgin country is going «<n. 
The coal mines are being developed rapidly. 
and other mineral riches will soon be 
brought to the surface. The immigration is 
of the better class—men who have sold out 
in Illinois, lowa and Wisconsin and are seek- 
ing for new homes which can be bought 
cheap and made into rich holdings. 

The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway is 
the pioneer railway line of the Indian Ter- 
ritory, and along its lineis located a majority 
of the larger towns. 

For more detailed information, write 
James Barker, Gen’l Pass’r Agent, St. 
Louis, Mo., for a copy of pamphlet, 
**Indian Territory.’’ Low rate excursions 
on the first and third Tuesdays of each 
month, 




















HERBERT C. 


KIN. A 298. BELL, MAIN 1654 mM. 


CHIVERS 
ARCHITECT 


319-320-321-322 


THE 
ainwright Bidg. 
High-grade Domes- 
tic, Ecclesiastical 
Monumentalan 
Municipal Archi- 


tecture. 

Sketches submitted 
upon approval to 
responsible parties, and satisfaction guaranteed. 
















THE NEWEST BOOKS. 


Glengarry School Days, Ralph Sonnet, $1.20; 
Danny, Alfred Soret, $1.20; Whom the Gods D.- 
re Jom hine Dodge Daskam, $1.20; John Gayther’ H 

3 R. Stockton, $1.20; The Lette:s s 
a ‘Webster, Cc. H. Van Tyne, Ph. D., $5. 
Vive L Empereur. Mary Raymond S. Andreas, $1 oo 
Wanted, a Chaperon, Paul Leicester Ford, $1.0; 
Woven with the Ship, Cyrus Townsend Brady, $1.20. 
Also. a fine genie: mee of gift books, pocket books 
and fine beather good-, 

JETT’S BOOK "STORE, 806 Olive street. 





FENCING, 


GIRL 4 
4 


Copyright, r902 
by C. & A. R’y. 


ART CALENDAR 


Four graceful poses from life; figures ten inches 
high, reproduced incolors. Highest example 
of lithographic art. 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


to own one of these beautitul calendars is 
to send twenty-five cents, with name of publi- 
cation in which you read this advertisement, 
to GEO. J. CHARLTON ,Genetal Passenger Agent, 
Chicago & Alton Railway, 328 Monadnock 
—* CHICAGO, ILL. 

The best railway line between CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, KANnsAS City and PEorIA. 

















The 
Theater 


Magazine 
Christmas Number 


NOW READY. 


Sold at the regular price of 25 cents 
by all newsdealers. 
Ask for it. 


BEAVER LINE 


» « ROYAL MAIL, . 
PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 

Lowest Rates and Best Service 
on all classes. 

Regular Weekly Sailings. 
MAX SCHUBACH, 


General Southwestern Agent, 
110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 








CARMODY’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS. 


THAT'S ABL. 





To Our Savings Depositors : 
On December 10, 1902. or as soon there- 


after as possible, please present your savings pass 


books at window No. 20, 


north corridor, so that 


interest earned, if any, may be entered therein. 


Mississippi Valley 


Trust Company, 


N. W. COR. FOURTH AND PINE STREETS. 
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CRAWFORD’S! 


We give you the hint: No Store in this or any other city can Supply 
Your Holiday Wants as can This One. 





Ladies’ Neckwear Department. 


SPECIALS FOR HOLIDAY TRADE—ALL OF THE HIGHEST VALUE. 


25 dozen Silk Ruffs, all white, all 
black, black on white, and white 
on black, regular value $1.25 and 
$1.50 each—Special for Holiday 


trade— 
98c each. 


The handsomest stock of Ruffs 
ever shown in St. Louis—over 
100 different styles to show you 
—from 


98c to $15.00 


Point Venice Lace Collars—endless 


variety—from 
50c to $7.50 each. 


Automobile Ties and Stock Collars 
—all colors and combinations— 


from 
25c¢ to $5.00 each, 


SPECIAL—25 dozen high-grade 
Neckwear—65c Neckwear for 


10c each. 


$1.25 and $1.50 Neckwear, 
25c each. 


$3.00 to $5.00 Neckwear, 
50c each. 


(Odds and Ends.) 














Leather Goods. 


Children’s Purses, beautiful designs—Specials for the Holidays, 
Sc, 10c, 15c, 25c, 50c. 


Ladies’ Pocketbooks, all styles of leather—Specials for Holidays, 
25c, 50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.50 to $6.50 


Wrist Bags, all the newest designs—Specials for Holidays, 
I5c, 25c, 50c, 75c, 85c, $1.00, $1.50 to $15.00 


Chatelaine Bags, all the latest effects—Special for Holidays, 
25c, 50c, 65c, 75c, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 to $12.00 


Beaded Bags, very handsome—Special for Holidays, 
50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $2.00 to $15.00 


Albums, Scrap and Sticker Books, 500 Albums, beautiful designs, all new shapes, musical, 
ease], standing, etc.—Specials for Holidays, 
75c, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 to $15.00 
Scrap and Sticker Books, domestic and imported, all new—Specials for Holidays, 
JO0c, I5c, 25c, 35c, 50c, 75c to $1.50 
Autograph Albums, new shapes, rich designs—Specials for Holidays, 
At 5c, 10c, 25c, 50c, 75c to $1.50 
Work Boxes—1500 Children’s Work Boxes, 50 new shapes, just imported—Specials for 
Holidays, 25c, 50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.25 to $1.50 





HOLIDAY CUTTING IN 


LACE CURTAINS 


AS A FLYER. 


500 pairs Scotch Lace Curtains, 3 yards long, pair... .-75c 
350 pairs Ruffled Scrim Curtains, 3 yards long, pair... .49c 
150 pairs Irish Point Lace Curtains, Renaissance effects, 


336 de, Hg; UNE GD.FS, OF... oes ci cdinen $2.50 
25 doz. 18-inch Sofa Pillows, filled with good feathers, 

OU ak 455 GED 22%ec 
125 Rope Portieres, for single doors, all colors, were 

$1.75 MOS6 08 8 os eR ee $1.25 


10 gross Brass Extension Rods, all complete, each. ...2%c 

10 dozen Mantel] and Piano Draperies, heavy velour, 
CG He Ue kbs inca ete cease cen cuks LG ee he $2.35 

25 dozen Opaque Window Shades, 3x6, all complete. .22 %c 


The Shoe Department. 


Is opening up hundreds of cas s of holiday Slippers 
and Shoes, elegan* in material, tasty in design. As 
a starter, we call attentio. to three special items, at 
prices way below present cost of making: 


LADIES’ BOUDOIR SLIPPERS—In three colors of 
fine kid skin, red, tan and black; all sizes; sold else- 
where at 75c; Special holiday opening price......... 49c 
LADIES’ FELT SLIPPERS—Fur trimmed Juliets 
and Colonials—superior qualities that sell at $1.50 
elsewhere; Special holiday opening price........... *. 98c 
MEN’S SLIPPERS—Black and tan, imitation alligator 
fronts and patent leather backs; also velvet with 
chenille embroidery; sizes 6 to 10; Special holiday 








CARPETS AND RUGS. 


Stock of the late Geo’ Kramer bought by us at 
administrator’s sale for 40 CENTS on the d Ilar. 


Tapestry Carpet Rugs—bound at ends—worth 75c— 


OOP, sda cas a> Sid 64 has SERRE TS ye OO ee 25¢ 
Brussels Carpet Rugs—bound at ends—worth $1 .25— 

| PVs TERE Poe eS eee Par ee rr. 50c 
Velvet Carpet Rugs—bound at ends—worth $2.00— 

Ces ess Wie gee 6 cca <b eee 75c¢ 
Axminster Carpet Rugs—bound at ends—worth $2.50 

NS os papa yaa ares A AES Sep CO ORNL! $1.00 
All- Wool Ingrain Carpets—worth 65c a yard—for..... 39c 
$20.00 Brussels Carpet Rugs—9x12—for........... $12.50 


And dozens of other articles at like prices. 





D. CRAWFORD & CO., Washington Ave. and Sixth St. 
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5 THROUGH SLEEPERS : 


between 
| ST. LOUIS AND NEW ORLEANS 





and 
ST. LOUIS AND MOBILE. 
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Texas=-Bound 


In the Fall and Wintér months, as the tide of travel sets Southward, one naturally feels some interest in the selection 
of a quick and comfortable route. The 





Operates Fast Limited Trains to the prominent business centers of Oklahoma and Texas—trains lighted by 
electricity, and provided with Cafe Observation Cars, under the management of Fred Harvey. 
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THERE’S NO BETTER ROUTE. 


—— 
TICKET OFFICE: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 
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TO TEXAS, OLD MEXICO 


»» THE SOUTHWEST 1 
“THE KATY FLYER” 


A STRICTLY MODERN TRAIN WITH THROUGH SLEEPERS TOJALL .JMPORTANT 
TEXAS CITIES AND TO+THE CITY OF MEXICO. 


Crrg bens LA OFFICE, 520 “aerate mad 


















